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A GREAT AND COURAGEOUS APPOINTMENT 


RESIDENT WILSON has done a great and 
courageous thing in sending to the Senate the 
nomination of Louis D. Brandeis, of Massachu- 
setts, to be a member of the Supreme Court, 
It is a great thing, because Mr. Brandeis is ideally 
equipt in learning, statesmanship and character to dis- 
charge the functions of that exalted office. 
It is a courageous thing because Mr. Brandeis has 
incurred powerful enemies while defending the people’s 


rights, and a political storm is bound to brew at a time 
when the President needs every atom of support he can 
get from both friend and foe. 

Let the Senate not hesitate to confirm the appoint- 
ment of this able great-hearted and just Jew. He will 
add strength to the court, especially when those mo- 
mentous questions of social justice come before it that 
from now on seem destined to challenge with increasing 
insistence its august arbitrament. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO ABOUT ENGLAND? 


HE question of the British blockade of Germany— 
which is not a blockade—is a puzzling one. It puz- 
zles the British Government, it puzzles the German Gov- 
ernment, it puzzles the American Government. No won- 
der it puzzles the rest of us. The question seems to be, 
When is a blockade not a blockade? With the further 
complication, When it isn’t, can it behave as if it were? 
The House of Commons, following the counsel of Sir 
Edward Grey, has refused to declare a formal blockade 
of German ports. But the actual difference that such an 
action would make in the operations of British naval 
vessels against shipments of goods from the United 
States seems negligible. England could hardly do more 
under a formal blockade than it is actually doing under 
the famous Orders in Council. So the proposal to change 
the form without increasing the substance does not seem 
to be as important as it has been represented to be. 

What are the merits of the British endeavor to stifle 
trade with Germany? Let us look at both sides of the 
case. 

The British plan, which has been in operation for 
nearly a year, is to prevent any goods whatever from 
reaching Germany from the outside world, and equally 
to prevent any German goods from going to the out- 
side world, This plan is carried out not only by stopping 
all ships bound into and out of German ports, and tak- 
ing possession of their cargoes, but also by stopping 
upon the seas all shipments of goods thru neutral coun- 
tries believed to have originated in Germany or to be 
destined to Germany. 

Let us make the plan concrete. If a ship from New 
York carrying any kind of a cargo whatever enters the 
English channel bound for a German port, it is captured 
by a British vessel, taken into port, and its cargo seized. 
Similarly, if the ship were destined for a Dutch, a Dan- 
ish, a Swedish or a Norwegian port, it would be halted 
and taken into port. If then, upon investigation, the 
British authorities had reason to believe that the goods 
in the ship’s cargo were destined for Germany, they 
would be seized just as tho they were actually going 
to a German port. 


The same procedure is followed in the case of the 
cargo of a ship bound to New York either from a Ger- 
man port or from the port of a neutral country adjacent 
to Germany. 

In one respect this is like the usual blockade; in one 
respect it is unlike it. If England had established a 
formal blockade, its procedure in regard to ships actu- 
ally bound into or out of German ports would be per- 
fectly regular. Tho even then, in order to make the pro- 
cedure exactly in order, England would be obliged to 
establish an efficient blockade in the Baltic, to prevent 
intercourse between Germany and Scandinavia, for a 
blockade to be binding must apply equally to all neutral . 
countries. 

This procedure is unlike the usual blockade in that 
England assumes the right to stop shipments to and 
from neutral countries which it believes to be intended 
for Germany, or to have originated in Germany. This 
involves an extension of the doctrines of “continuous 
voyage” maintained by the United States during the 
Civil War. But this extension is in direct contradiction 
of the interpretation of this doctrine made by the United 
States Supreme Court in the much-quoted “Matamoras” 
cases. 

Great Britain naturally denies the validity of the 
“Matamoras” decision, for it is the time-honored custom 
of belligerents to interpret the matter of neutral rights 
to suit their own purposes. In this denial the British 
have a good deal of reason upon their side, tho it would 
take more space than is now available to discuss the 
matter in all its bearings. 

Great Britain, however, has definitely refused to de- 
clare a formal blockade. What, then, is the British case? 
It has two branches. 

England has claimed and exercized the right to cut 
off food shipments to Germany because in January last 
the German Government issued a decree confiscating 
all the grain and flour in the empire. These articles 
thereupon, according to the British view, became legit- 
imate subjects of seizure by the British navy, since con- 
ditional contraband, which includes foodstuffs by the 
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law of nations, is seizable when destined for the govern- 
ment or the armed forces of the enemy. It matters noth- 
ing, say the British, that Germany promptly altered its 
decree so that imported foodstuffs were exempted from 
confiscation, for, as a matter of fact, this pretended ex- 
emption was not made in good faith nor actually car- 
ried out. It is further urged that under the conditions 
of modern warfare in a country like Germany, which 
put an entire people under arms, it is impossible to 
maintain the distinction between food intended for the 
armed forces of a nation and food intended for its civil 
population, Under such conditions foodstuffs tend by 
the very logic of events to assume the status of absolute 
contraband. So much, then, for the British right to cut 
off food supplies from Germany. 

As to other goods, the matter stands on a different 
basis. The British order in council decreeing the stop- 
page of all goods going into or coming out from Ger- 
many was adopted in retaliation for the famous Ger- 
man war zone proclamation of February, 1915. This 
proclamation, as it has been interpreted by the sub- 
sequent actual practise of German submarines, 
was a deliberate violation of the rules of in- 
ternational law and the British had no alternative 
save that of opposing it by any means in their power. 
They resorted to retaliation or reprisal, under the rec- 
ognized procedure of nations, best described in the opin- 
ion of Sir W. Scott in the Santa Cruz case quoted with 
approval by Wheaton in his “Elements of International 
Law.” Nations at war have the right to rely upon re- 
ceiving reciprocal justice. What if this reliance should 
be disappointed? “Redress must then be sought from 
retaliation, which, in the disputes of independent states, 
is not to be considered as vindictive retaliation, but as 
the just and equal measure of civil retribution. This 
will be their ultimate security, and it is a security suf- 
ficient to warrant the trust.” 

The only difficulty with accepting this British justi- 
fication of its program of stifling German trade is that 
Germany contends that its war zone decree was in fact 
a measure of reprisal for previous illegal acts of the 
enemy, especially for the determination of Great Brit- 
ain to starve the German people. 

The whole matter is as puzzling as it can be. Diplo- 
mats, experts, international lawyers find it hard to get 
the matter straight in their own minds. It is no wonder 
that the American people have not found the way to 
apportion the right and wrong with unerring judgment. 

One thing, however, is clear. The majority of the 
American people will not view with an equal mind the 
act of cutting off the outside supplies of a nation and 
the act of killing non-combatant men, women and chil- 
dren in cold blood. Murder is murder, while blockade, 
however irregular and however unjustified in its sever- 
ity, is quite another thing. 

What, in the face of such a puzzling situation, should 
the United States do? Three courses are open to us: 

We could do nothing. But that, unless we are pre- 
pared definitely to throw in our lot with the Allies, 
would be supinely to accept a view of the respective 
rights of belligerents and neutrals that is by no 
means established in international law and that cava- 
lierly subjects neutral property rights to the arbitrary 
will of the dominant maritime power, 

We could resent the British program with a definite- 


ness and a peremptoriness that might find its logical 
outcome in participation in the war on the side of the 
Central Powers. But in the present temper of the Amer- 
ican people it is inconceivable that the United States 
should go to war for a mere depredation upon property 
rights. It would be fantastic if the United States were 
to be satisfied with a money payment for American lives 
wantonly taken upon the sea and appeal to the arbitra- 
ment of war on behalf of American property. In addi- 
tion, the predominant sentiment of the people of the 
United States is so clearly in favor of the Allied cause 
that a junction with the enemies of that cause is un- 
thinkable. 

We can protest strongly and with weighty logic 
against the invasion by Great Britain of the rights of 
American shippers upon the high seas, we can hold 
England to a strict accountability for every damage 
done to American property rights thru the arbitrary 
acts of its naval forces, and when the war is over we 
can press for the satisfaction of our demands and claims 
in a court of the nations. 

From the puzzling situation in which our country 
finds itself because of the unusual conditions of the war 
upon the sea, there is no thoroly good way out, The 
third alternative which we have considered seems to 
have fewer disadvantages and to be on the whole in bet- 
ter accord with the spirit and convictions of the Amer- 
ican people than any other. 


———7 


THE PANAMA CONGRESS 


HAT is called the Congress on Christian Work 

in Latin America holds this month a ten days’ 
session in Panama and will then continue in a series of 
sectional meetings in the principal cities of South Amer- 
ica and in Cuba and Porto Rico. It was first entitled 
the Latin-America Missionary Conference, and under 
this name, which fairly gave its purpose, great prepara- 
tions were made for it by a strong committee of twenty 
or more missionary societies engaged in the work from 
the Rio Grande to Patagonia; but opposition from 
Catholic and High Church Episcopalian sources led to 
the change of the title, dropping the word “Missionary,” 
but the thing remains the same, for a missionary con- 
ference it is, whatever it may be called. It will be at- 
tended and conducted by delegates and missionaries of 
all Protestant missionary societies at work in the Cath- 
olic countries of America. 

Those who are responsible for this Congress wish 
to make it clear that it is not intended as an attack on 
the Roman Catholic Church. They show that there is 
room for evangelical work among the millions of Latin 
America who have no religion whatever. They tell us, 
and doubtless truly, that the bulk of the intelligent and 
educated people of those countries are not believers in 
Christianity as they know it. This is true of the forty 
thousand young men in the universities of South Amer- 
ica. In nearly every one of its countries the ecclesiastical 
authorities regard themselves as persecuted by the gov- 
ernment. The condition religiously is worse than it is in 
any country in Europe and the mass of ignorance is ap- 
palling. While the rich are traveled and educated, there 
is not one country in which half the people can read and 
write. 

Modern missions mean education as well as religion, 
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and there is deplorable need for both in Latin America. 
South America is really the great undiscovered country. 
There is room for all the Christian work which both 
Protestants and Catholics can do. We rejoice when in 
our predominantly Protestant States or in Protestant 
Scotland Catholics do active mission work. The field is 
the world, and the purest truth will win in the end, and 
it is to be hoped that the zeal of the thousand delegates 
who will visit Panama and then spread over all Latin 
America will spur the older church to better work. 

There is need of rivalry in doing good. We give all 
welcome to Christians of whatever name who are cast- 
ing out the devils of ignorance, superstition, and im- 
morality; and even if they do not follow with us, we 
say with the Master, Forbid them not. 





ee 


JOURNALISM IN THE TRENCHES 


HO this be a machine-made war the frolic spirit of 

the soldier cannot be altogether extinguished, but 
manifests itself in new forms. One of the most interest- 
ing of these is the appearance of a novel kind of jour- 
nalism, the leaflets published, or, rather, prepared, by 
the men at the front. The curio collectors are already 
after sample copies of these very limited editions. The 
Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris has specimens of more 
than sixty different “periodicals” of this kind, and a 
bibliography of them has been published, Tous les Jour- 
naux du Front, by Pierre Albin. 

Many of them are merely handwritten or typewritten 
broadsheets, in purple ink, appearing wherever a group 
of irrepressible writers and artists happen to find them- 
selves together. The gelatine pad or mimeograph gives 
a better chance for pictorial embellishment and strange 
typography than the printing press, so there is great 
variety and not a little artistic skill. In contents they 
run largely to verse, personalities and local “gags,” 
often unintelligible to one not familiar with the soldier 
slang of that particular corps, and not always suitable 
for translation. Those who know the comic papers of 
the boulevards may imagine what they would become 
when translated to the trenches. But among the editors 
and contributors appear the names of academicians and 
others well known in art and letters, and probably more 
than one piece of permanent literature will be found in 
these ephemerides. p 

Their names alone are interesting as characteristic 
of their spirit. La Woévre joyeuse and Le Sourire de 
de l’ Argonne show that even those who have stood the 
brunt of the German attack on the eastern front in the 
Woévre and Argonne forests may still be joyful and 
smile. A mon Sac (My Knapsack), La Fusillade, Le 
Troglodyte, Le Cri de Guerre (The War-Cry), Le 
Clarion territorial, L’Indiscret, Le Marcheur du 88 
(The Hiker of the 88th), L’Imberbe grognard (The 
Grumbling Tenderfoot) ; so the list runs. The Periscope 
is such a good name that some permanent periodical is 
likely to adopt it. The Autobus refers not so much to the 
commissary conveyance as to the tough meat which it 
brings. For Poilu, French slang for an experienced sol- 
dier, we have by rare good luck an English equivalent in 
our “roughneck.” There are half a dozen Poilus coming 
from the front; such as Le Poilu grognard (The Grum- 
bling Roughneck), Le Terrible poilu-torial, and Le Ca- 
nard poilu (The Roughneck Hoax), Le Poilu enchainé, 





the last from Clemenceau’s journal, which used to be 
L’Homme libre (Free Man) until the censor supprest it 


and since has appeared as L’Homme enchainé (The 
Manacled Man). 


THE COLLEGES IN CONGRESS 


N England the leading universities are represented 

directly in Parliament by members elected by the 
alumni. In the United States we have no such system, 
but, nevertheless, our colleges—and our astonishingly 
large number of them—get represented in Congress. 
By the 380 members of the present Senate and House 
who report collegiate education, 173 different institu- 
tions are named. No college would have more than two 
if they were equally distributed, but they are not. The 
University of Michigan with twenty-seven of its grad- 
uates in Congress still holds the Washington pennant 
which it wrested from Yale some years ago. The Uni- 
versity of Virginia, as we should expect under a Demo- 
cratic regimé, follows next with twenty. Then come 
Harvard 19, Yale 18, Wisconsin 10, Alabama 7, Missis- 
sippi 7, Missouri 7, Minnesota 6, Iowa 6 and Georgia 6. 
The fact that of the eleven institutions which have more 
than five representatives in Congress, all but two are 
state universities, shows what an important factor in 
political life these institutions have become. It is equally 
interesting to observe that such large and important 
universities as Columbia, Pennsylvania, Cornell and 
Princeton have only three of their men in Congress and 
Johns Hopkins and Stanford none at all. Twenty-eight 
per cent of the members mention no institution of 
higher education and presumably attended none. 








a’ CONSCRIPTION AND EUGENICS 


MAJOR part of the discussion which has been 
going on in England over conscription, and which, 
less strenuously, is developing in this country, has been 
a thrashing over of considerations not new and not rela- 
tively significant, certainly not fundamental. The em- 
phasis of the immediately expedient is doubtless one of 
the inevitable shotteomings of popular government. 
Human beings aré'prone to put off the evil day, in 
thought as in action; and they therefore rarely get be- 
yond the urgent, which they mistakenly identify with 
the vital or the profound. 
The nearest approach that has hitherto been made to 
a more searching examination of the relative demerits 
of conscription and a volunteer system, has been offered 
by those who have insisted upon the democratic quality 
of the universal service plan. It treats all citizens alike; 
it eliminates from the beginning the possibility of such 
charges of injustice as were freely made when the na- 
tional Government in our Civil War resorted to the 
draft, and poor men said that they and their sons were 
without escape, while the rich man and his sons could 
pay for substitutes. That the superb solidarity of France 
at the present hour, contrasting dramatically with the 
factional struggle in Great Britain, is largely a product 
of the fundamental equality and justice of the universal 
service system, is contended by not a few thoughtful 
students of the problem. 
Yet more fundamental, and going deeper down into 
the scientific realities of the whole matter, is a consid- 
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eration which has almost been overlooked, but which 
has just now been brought to public attention with start- 
ling clearness by President Charles Alexander Rich- 
mond of Union College, in connection with the proposed 
policy of offering military instruction to college stu- 
dents. In the Civil War the small undergraduate body 
of Union College students sent one hundred and eighty- 
one men into the army. If the United States were now 
to be attacked by a foreign power and our young college 
men should be as patriotic as they were half a century 
ago, at least seventy-five per cent of them would in- 
stantly offer their services. At the present moment over 
nine thousand Oxford men and more than ten thousand 
Cambridge men are actively in service under the British 
colors. More than ten per cent of those who have gone 
forth from these universities since the war began al- 
ready have fallen. 

Leaving out of account, for the moment, the question 
whether college and university men include a higher 
percentage of superior ability than can be found in 
other social groups, it is not denied that on the whole 
they include a far higher percentage of highly trained 
men. Not speaking of the so-called literary professions, 
they include the physicists and chemists, the civil, me- 
chanical and electrical engineers, the biologists, the 
surgeons and sanitarians, upon whose intellectual power 
and skill the whole structure of our material civilization 
depends. 

If, now, to the college and university men we add the 
volunteers who can certainly be counted upon to step 
forward promptly from other social groups—business 
and professional men, farmers, and skilled mechanics,— 
it is beyond doubt that they collectively represent the 
relatively high moral qualities, the relatively high in- 
telligence, the relatively high physique, of a nation’s 
population. And these are the men that are cheerfully 
sent forth to the initial slaughter, to bear the brunt of 
the fighting while strategists and corps commanders are 
experimentally learning their job, making the tragical 
mistakes that mark the earlier stages of every war. 
Meanwhile, the rejected for physical unfitness, the slack- 
ers, the unskilled in vast numbers, are safe at home. If 
at any time during the progress of a serious war twenty- 
five per cent of the unskilled workers of the population 
should volunteer, the fact would be hailed as an ex- 
traordinary manifestation of profound patriotism. What 
a showing! Seventy-five per cent of the selected intel- 
lectuals, twenty-five per cent of the unskilled! This is 
the bed-rock meaning of a volunteer system, as over 
against universal military service, which makes its 
demand upon all grades of ability, upon all social ranks 
and classes, impartially. The idea of conscription is so 
repugnant to the Anglo-Saxon mind that it is only in 
such vital emergencies as our Civil War or the Great 
War in Europe that the United States and Great Britain 
resort to it. But this serious defect of the volunteer 
system must be frankly recognized and, if possible, ob- 
viated. 

Surely in this day of awakened scientific intelligence, 
when even great bodies of our citizens who make no 
claim to technical knowledge or judgment are beginning 
to understand the true meaning of the eugenics prob- 
lem, it would be unpardonable to decide upon our future 
policy in military matters without full recognition and 
weighing of the considerations which Dr. Richmond has 
thrust upon our attention. 


A CONTAGIOUS SOCIAL DISEASE 


HE recent lynching in Georgia of five men, who 

were taken from jail and killed with much the same 
evidence of deliberation and cold-blooded purpose that 
marked the Leo Frank case, gives point to the diagnosis 
by an important Southern organization of lynching as 
“a contagious social disease.” 

The movement to put an end to lynching comes from 
the right source. It comes from the leading universities 
of the Southern states. The University Commission on 
Southern Race Questions has been holding its sessions 
at Durham, North Carolina, and it has issued an ad- 
dress on the subject of lynching, directed primarily to 
the college men of the South. The commission consists 
of eleven college professors representing as many 
Southern states. 

It is true that lynching is not confined to the South- 
ern states, nor is it wholly a race evil. Whites lynch 
whites and negroes lynch negroes, but this only proves 
it to be a contagious social disease and the danger is in 
the contagiousness. The address does not attempt to 
convince any one that lynching is a crime. The colleges 
to which it speaks know it well enough, but it is luke- 
warmness and timidity on the part of educated “good 
citizens” which makes it spread. 

One of the bad features of lynching, says this ad- 
dress, is that it quickly becomes a habit and like all bad 
habits deepens and widens rapidly. Formerly lynchings 
were mainly incited by rape and murder, but the habit 
has spread until now such outrages are committed for 
much less serious crimes, and even those are lynched who 
have been falsely accused and finally proved innocent. 

We have received again from Tuskegee Institute the 
record of the lynchings which during the past year have 
disgraced the country. During the year just closed there 
have been sixty-nine. Of those lynched fifty-five were 
negroes and fourteen whites. Last year we were pleased 
to note a diminution of lynchings, but this year six more 
negroes and eleven more whites were put to death by 
mobs than in 1914, showing that this evil recourse to 
lawless violence manifests less discrimination of race as 
time goes on. 

Three women were among the victims last year. In 
four cases it was later proved that the persons lynched 
were innocent. Georgia maintains its bad preéminence, 
as more than one-fourth of the lynchings occurred in 
that state. Of the sixty-nine lynchings only fifteen per- 
sons were charged with offenses against women. Three 
men, all white, were charged with stealing hogs, and two 
white men for disregarding warnings of night-riders. 
Obviously lynching cannot maintain even the poor justi- 
fication that it is the revolt of outraged masculine chiv- 
alry in defense of womankind. 

These Southern scholars ask whether there is not 
sufficient legal intelligence and machinery to take care 
of every case of crime committed. Why fall back on the 
methods of the jungle? 

This protest is properly addrest to the educated 
men of the South. They have wide vision. They know 
the contagiousness of the disease. They have the power 
if they will only exercize it to put a stop to the evil 
which more than any other disgraces the country, and 
particularly the South. We look to the colleges and the 
universities of the South to regenerate public sentiment 
and remove a stain on the whole nation. 
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President Wilson be- 
gan at New York, on 
the 27th, his series 
of public addresses relating to plans 
for national defense. They were sug- 
gested in part by the condition of the 
defense program in Congress, where 
action upon it has been delayed and the 
Administration’s projects for new 
taxes have encountered formidable op- 
position. Before leaving Washington, 
Mr. Wilson urged the chairmen of com- 
mittees to work for progress with re- 
spect to all the pending and proposed 
legislation. In his first address, in New 
York, at the dinner of the Railway 
Business Men’s Association, he said 
that the question of national defense 
had been clouded by passion and 
prejudice. Partizan feeling should be 
excluded and in dealing with it all 
should draw together, like the peoples 
of the nations now at war. He paid a 
tribute of respect and obligation to 
Congressman Mann, the Republican 
leader in the House, who had forgotten 
party lines in his recent speech for the 
defense plans. The passion of our peo- 
ple was for peace, and he had sought to 
maintain peace against very great and 
sometimes very unfair odds. Americans 
would not seek a contest or cravenly 
avoid one. They would fight for the 
vindication of their honor and char- 
acter, for liberty and their free insti- 
tutions. We must maintain our own 
sovereignty, and we had become the 
champions of free government thruout 
the western hemisphere. We must 
stand as the strong brother of others. 
If we should intervene with arms in 
Mexico, the other countries south of 
us would look across the water and not 
to us. 

We must be ready to defend the 
things we love. This country would 
never endure militarism, the prepara- 
tion of a great machine whose only use 
would be for war, but we should de- 
velop a system of industrial and voca- 
tional education under Federal guid- 
ance, and to this might well be added 
training in the use of arms, camp sani- 
tation and military discipline, to make 
men serviceable for national defense. 
Such an educational system could not 
be made in a short 
time. Training 
should be given to a 
sufficient body of 
citizens without de- 
lay. He admired and 
respected the Na- 
tional Guard. Con- 
gress should do 
more for it. But it was under 
the control of the states, and the Presi- 
dent could call upon it only in case of 
actual invasion. There should be a citi- 
zens’ reserve of at least half a million 
trained men, immediately available in 
time of necessity. 

Mr. Wilson also made an address at 
a meeting of the Moving Picture Board 


The President’s 
Speeches 








of Trade, and another before 700 
clergymen at the Clerical Conference 
of the Federation of Churches. In the 
course of the latter speech he said that 
we believed in peace, but also in justice 
and righteousness and liberty, and we 
could not have peace without these. 
From Cardinal Farley there came to 
this meeting a message in which he 
warmly commended the President and 
promised the support of the Catholic 
Church for all the efforts he should 
make to restore peace. 


a. Two days later, th e 
Middle West President spoke in Pitts- 
burgh. Back of our 

army, he said, should be a trained re- 
serve of half a million men accustomed 
to handle arms and to live in camps. 
This would not point to militarism. He 
was confident that men would volun- 


teer to join such a force (here he had 


in mind the proposed Continental 
Army) and he had no anxiety about 
the action Congress would take. The 
world was on fire and sparks were lia- 
ble to drop anywhere. There were dan- 
gers due to our lack of a merchant 
marine and our dependence upon 
others for ocean transportation. New 
conditions made it absolutely necessary 
that this country should prepare itself, 
not for war or for anything like ag- 
gression, but for adequate national de- 
fense. ‘‘When you know that there are 
combustible materials everywhere in 
the life of the world and in your own 
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PRESIDENT WILSON, PREPARATIONIST 

The hearty smiie was in evidence when the 

President began his preparedness campaign with 
a speech in New York 


national life, and that the sky is full 
of floating sparks from a conflagration, 
are you going to sit down and say it 
will be time enough when the fire be- 
gins, to do something about it?” He was 
asked to keep the country out of the 
war, and to maintain the country’s 
honor. The time might come when he 
could not do both. It was his duty to 
counsel his fellow-citizens that prep- 
aration for national defense could no 
longer be postponed. 

In an address at Cleveland he said it 
had not been easy at Washington to 
avoid the entanglements which seemed 
to beset the Government. One side or 
the other had repeatedly urged us to 
protest or intervene with our moral in- 
fluence, if not with force. He regretted 
that this was a political campaign year, 
and he urged all to forget politics when 
considering national defense. There 
were not enough coast defenses, the 
navy should be enlarged, and the army 
should be supplemented by the trained 
reserve, ready to go out at the call of 
the Government upon the shortest pos- 
sible notice. “Let me tell you very sol- 
emnly that you cannot afford to post- 
pone this thing. I do not know what a 
single day may bring forth.” He was 
not thinking of some particular danger, 
but he knew that we were treading 
daily amid the most intricate dangers, 
not of our own making and not under 
our control. “No man in the United 
States knows what a single week or a 
single day or a single hour may bring 
forth.” 

Mr. Bryan, who says he intends to 
remain in Florida until the end of Feb- 
ruary, has published a statement about 
the President’s tour. The people have 
heard, he says, from the manufacturers 
of munitions, the big corporations that 
want a large army to overawe their 
employees, and the army and navy ex- 
perts who magnifv their calling, and 
should now hear Mr. Wilson. 


Philippine It is expected at Wash- 
Inde ell ington that the pending 
P bill concerning the 
Philippine Islands will soon be passed 
in the Senate, where it has been the 
subject of debate. Much interest was 
shown in an amendment offered by 
Senator Clarke. This in its original 
form provided that independence 
should be granted to the Filipinos in 
not less than two years. It was after- 
ward so modified that the proposed 
grant is to be made in not less than two 
years nor more than four years. Rre- 
ports in Washington say that the 
change was suggested by President 
Wilson, who pointed out that success- 
ful negotiations with the great Powers 
for a maintenance of independent Fili- 
pino sovereignty (negotiations required 
by the bill and the amendment) might 
be prevented or delayed by the war. 
After the amendment had been in 
the Senate for two or three days, Mr. 
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Hitchcock, chairman of the committee 
having charge of the subject, reported 
a substitute bill which virtually repeats 
the amendment’s provisions as to two 
years and four years, but allows delay 
beyond the expiration of four years, if 
conditions, in the opinion of the Presi- 
dent, call for it. Independence, having 
veen granted, is to be guaranteed for 
five years by the United States. The 
bill as it stands has the approval of 
Manuel Quezon, the resident Philippine 
Commissioner, and the Philippine As- 
sembly passed a resolution last week 
asking Congress to make it a law. 

In the course of the debate Mr. 
Borah, Progressive Republican, sup- 
ported the Clarke amendment. While 
half a century might elapse, he said, 
before the people were ready for self- 
government, it was advisable that our 
control should be given up as soon as 
practicable. “If we stay it must be for 
the benefit of the Filipinos themselves, 
and not for any material benefit for 
the United States.” The bill’s preamble 
virtually told the Filipinos they were 


prepared for independence and prom- 
ised it to them. Not to keep the prom- 
ise within a few years would cause dis- 
content and disturbance. Mr. Suther- 
land, Republican, predicted that a Re- 
publican President succeeding Mr. Wil- 
son would decline to grant independ- 
ence because the people needed educa- 
tion for another generation to qualify 
them for self-government. This delay, 
if the pending provisions as to time 
should be enacted, would probably 
cause insurrection and bloodshed. 


A favorable report has 
‘ been ordered by the 
Immigrants House Immigration Com- 
mittee on the Burnett Immigration 
bill, which provides for a literacy test 
that has excited much opposition in the 
past and caused the bill to be vetoed 
by two Presidents. This provision is, 
in brief, that no alien over sixteen 
years of age who cannot read English 
or some other language shall be ad- 
mitted. There had been hearings on the 
bill before the committee. Among those 
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GETTING THE BEST OUT OF WINTER IN QUEBEC 


who spoke in favor of the test were 
Mr. Fitzpatrick, vice-president of the 
Railway Trainmen’s Union, and Frank 
Morrison, secretary of the Federation 
of Labor. They asserted that those ex- 
cluded by the test would, if admitted, 
work for low wages and tend to pre- 
vent maintenance of good standards of 
living. This was the opinion exprest by 
Mr. Burnett, author of the bill and 
chairman of the committee. John H. 
Kimball, representing the Farmer’s Na- 
tional Grange, supported the test. 
Those whom it would exclude, he said, 
could not be induced to work on the 
farms. 

Louis Marshall, of New York, a 
lawyer, opposed the test, saying it was 
unjust and un-American. His foreign- 
born father was a railroad track- 
walker, and the father of Mr. Fitzpat- 
rick (the latter was formerly a rail- 
road section hand) was also foreign- 
born. “Mr. Fitzpatrick,” said Mr. Mar- 
shall, “would close the door that was 
left open for his father, and I would 
leave it open for the others. Are we to 
bar these people for the protection of 
the old Americans of our generation?” 

The committee practically agreed 
some time ago that there should be a 
paragraph distinctly excluding “Hin- 
dus and all persons of the Mongolian 
or yellow race and the Malay or brown 
race.” Final action on this was de- 
ferred to await the result of a confer- 
ence with the Secretary of State, be- 
cause of its relation to Japan. As re- 
ported, however, the bill excludes 
Hindus, in response to the demands of 
Pacific Coast Representatives, and also 
excludes all Asiatics, altho really the 
Japanese are excepted on account of a 
provision that the bill shall not apply 
to a country with which we have im- 
migration treaties or agreements. The 


‘head tax is increased from $4 to $8. 


At the beginning of the hearings the 
bill exempted Canadians, Cubans and 
Mexicans from the literacy test, but 
—— this exemption was stricken 
out. 


For the The President’s -~4 
ination of Louis D. 
Gagoume Court Brandeis, of Boston, 
to be an associate justice of the Su- 
preme Court, filling the vacancy caused 
by the death of Justice Joseph R. 
Lamar, of Georgia, was unexpected, 
because Mr. Brandeis had not been 
mentioned in connection with the office. 
It has been the subject of much com- 
ment, owing mainly to the prominence 
of Mr. Brandeis in recent years as an 
advocate of advanced social legislation, 
as counsel for workingmen and women 
in contests over legislation relating to 
work hours and wages, as counsel in 
the Ballinger conservation inquiry and 
in proceedings before the _  Inter- 
state Commerce Commission concern- 
ing railroad rates, as the successful 
promoter of legislation for savings 
bank insurance, as an adviser concern- 
ing legislation against Trusts, and as 
a leader of the Zionist movement. He 
is the first Jew to be named for the 
Supreme Court. 
At first it was reported that there 
might be a majority in the Senate 
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against confirmation. One newspaper 
found ‘only forty-six favorable votes, 
or three less than the number required, 
but another counted fifty-one. Later 
reports point to confirmation when the 
vote is taken, altho there will be some 
delay, as the Judiciary Committee, it is 
said, will make an inquiry. Party lines 
will riot be strictly drawr> Several 
Democrats, it is understood, will vote 
against Mr. Brandeis, while a larger 
number of Republicans will support 
him. 


It is expected now that the 
additional revenue needed 
for the expenditures of the 
defense program will not be procured 
by the special taxes which President 
Wilson has suggested, but will be ob- 
tained by higher income tax rates, with 
notable increases for large incomes. 
Many Democrats protested against the 
proposed new taxes on gasoline, auto- 
mobiles, iron, steel and bank checks. 
Mr. Kitchin, chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee and floor leader 
of the Democratic majority, says it will 
be “impossible to pass any revenue bill 
that does not place all appropriations 
for the increase of the army and the 
navy on the income tax,” and that the 
income tax exemption limit “will not 
be lowered.” He adds that all the 
stamp taxes of the present war rev- 
enue act must be repealed. Speaker 
Clark goes further and gives notice 
that he will oppose the re-enactment 
of any part of this law. Mr. Kitchin 
also says that “undoubtedly there will 
be a tax on war munitions.” A bill in- 
troduced in the Senate provides for a 
tax of 2 cents a pound on high explo- 
sives and one of 10 per cent on “im- 
plements of war.” It is well known that 
Mr. Kitchin opposes the defense plans. 

President Wilson, in letters to him, 
recommends that a permanent non- 
partizan tariff commission be created, 
and the committee will probably report 
a bill for one, with provisions relating 
to the “dumping” of foreign goods on 
our market at low prices after the war. 
The committee will be empowered to 
investigate as to rates and the working 
of the law, and to report to Congress. 
Mr. Wilson has changed his mind about 
such a commission, he says, because 
conditions have changed, but his views 
about the protective policy have not 
been modified. 


The New 
Taxes 


It appears that the Carranza 
Mexico forces are doing what they 

can in accordance with his 
promises concerning the punishment of 
those who have killed Americans in 
northern Mexico, but the pursuit of 
Villa has not been marked by earnest- 
ness and vigor. It was reported last 
week that he was on the Babricora 
ranch (which is owned by the Hearst 
estate) with 1000 men, and that he was 
laying up a supply of provisions by 
killing 250 cattle a day. There were 
also reports that safe deposit vaults in 
our cities held several million dollars 
which he had placed in them. Before 
leaving Chihuahua City he looted the 
shops there To a party of mining offi- 
cers and workmen going to mines not 


far from Santa Ysobel, where Watson 
and his eighteen associates were mur- 
dered, Carranza, last week, gave a mili- 
tary escort. The two Mexicans who 
killed James B. Akers, the American 
ranchman, while he was looking for 
stolen cattle not far from Juarez, were 
publicly put to death last week in that 
city. "They admitted their guilt, and 
died cursing Americans. Francisco 
Perez, who had been associated with 
them and was also accused of killing 
Akers,.was captured by an American 
customs officer on the Texas side of the 
boundary and taken to jail in Isleta. 
Because he attempted to kill his cap- 
tors, he was shot to death. As about 
half of the inhabitants of Isleta are 
Mexicans, this affair caused resentment 
there. 

Near Brownsville, two of our sol- 
diers swam across the river and were 
made prisoners by the Mexican troops. 
The two men asserted that they had 
crost in response to invitations from 
the Mexicans. Three American lieuten- 


ants, at the head of a small party of 
soldiers, crost to rescue the prisoners. 
They were not successful, and four of 
the soldiers were drowned while at- 
tempting to return. The lieutenants are 
under arrest for crossing the bound- 
ary, and the two prisoners have been 
released. 

Carranza’s Minister of War has pre- 
pared an elaborate plan for compulsory 
military service, affecting all able-bod- 
ied men between the ages of twenty- 
one and forty-five. His Governor in 
Sonora has ordered the confiscation of 
the large landed estates there owned by 
wealthy supporters of Diaz or Huerta, 
intending’ to distribute the land among 
the common people. 


The Austrian army is 
ee ba sweeping down the 

. ania Adriatic coast from 
Cattaro without encountering any seri- 
ous resistance and at this rate it will 
not be long before Albania is practi- 
cally in their hands. The Italians were 
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depended upon to defend Albania with 
the aid of the Serbian soldiers there, 
since they have always regarded Al- 
bania as within their sphere of influ- 
ence and they were already in posses- 
sion of its chief harbors, Durazzo and 
Avlona. General Giovanni Ameglio, 
who had charge of the Italian conquest 
of Libya, is in command of the Italian 
army in Albania, which includes some 
of the veterans of his African cam- 
paign. He was said to have at his dis- 
posal 175,000 Italian troops besides the 
remnants of the Serbian army which 
retreated into Albania, perhaps a hun- 
dred thousand more. Then there was 
also an Albanian force of unknown 
number under Essad Pasha, who might 
be expected to defend Scutari against 
the Austrians as stoutly as he did 
against the Montenegrins three years 
ago. All these together with such Mon- 
tenegrins as refused to surrender to 
the Austrians would certainly have 
been able to hold the Albanian moun- 
tains against the invaders for some 
time, especially since Italy has com- 
mand of the Adriatic and would supply 
the armies from the coast while the 
Austrians and Bulgars must come a 
long distance overland without rail- 
roads or even highways back of their 
line. 

It is no wonder then that England 
and France were shocked to hear that 
Italy was withdrawing her troops from 
Durazzo as rapidly as possible and had 
apparently no intention of trying to 
hold any part of Albania except the 
port of Avlona. The mona and pro- 
visicas which had been stored at Du- 
razzo for the campaign are being taken 
bacl +9 Italy; not to Avlona\as might 
have been expected. | 


The British forces on 
the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates are jn a very 
critical situation. A heavy ‘and long 
continued rainstorm, unusual in this 
region, has raised the Tigris four feet 


By the Rivers 
of Babylon 
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WHERE THE BRITISH ARE BESIEGED 
General Townshend's expedition, having failed to reach Bagdad, fell back to Kut-el-Amara, where 
it was enveloped by a large Turkish force. The relief expedition has been checked twenty-three 
miles down the Tigris River 


and flooded the low banks’on each side 
where the English and Indian soldiers 
are encamped. The level and barren 
plain affords no natural protection and 
elaborate entrenchments like those in 
Belgium are impossible. 

Last week we said that the relief ex- 
pedition under General Aylmer had ar- 
rived at Essain, within six miles of the 
beleaguered force under General 
Townshend at Kut-el-Amara. This was 
the statement made to Parliament by 
Austen Chamberlain, Secretary of 
State for India, but it seems that he 
was muddled in his geography, for a 
few days later it was acknowledged 
that a mistake had been made in the 
location of Alymer’s army, which was 
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HUGE SHOVEL CLEARING THE CHANNEL AT PANAMA 


twenty-three miles away instead of six. 
Apparently the relieving army has been 
held in check by strong force of Turks 
near Sheik Said. The Turkish War 
Office reports that the British have 
been driven back several miles with a 
loss of three thousand. If this is true it 
puts off indefinitely the rescue of Gen- 
eral Townshend’s army, which is en- 
trenched at Kut-el-Amara and _ sur- 
rounded by the enemy; and since this 
force, variously surmised to number be- 
tween ten and thirty thousand men, is 
altogether cut off from the base of sup- 
plies at the mouth of the Tigris it 
cannot be expected to hold out very 
long unless it gets food and ammuni- 
tion. The Turks report the capture of 
a thousand of the camels used in 
bringing up supplies. 

Perhaps the pressure upon the Brit- 
ish along the Tigris may be relieved 
by the necessity of diverting Turkish 
troops to the Caucasian frontier where 
the Russians have taken the offensive. 
The Grand Duke Nicholas was placed 
in command of the Caucasus when he 
was superseded by the Czar as head of 
the Russian armies in Europe after the 
loss of Poland and Galicia. His winter 
campaign in this new field opens out 
most promisingly by a westward drive 
that has brought him within gun-shot 
of Erzerum. The Turks, dislodged by a 
sudden attack from the position they 
have held for the past year in the 
mountains near the border, were driven 
back toward Erzerum by the Cossacks, 
who took four thousand prisoners as 
well. According to the Russian account 
the Turks were completely routed and 
abandoned tents, guns and ammunition 
in enormous quantities. Erzerum is the 
strongest fortified city in eastern Tur- 
key and has formerly stood long sieges 
by the Russians. Modern artillery may 
have made it more vulnerable. 
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Altho King Nicholas of 
Montenegro fled to 
France without con- 
cluding the peace negotiations which he 
had initiated, the Austrians found in 
Montenegro two members of the Monte- 
negrin cabinet, General Becér and 
Major Lampar, with whom their dele- 
gates, Field Marshal von Hofer and 
Major Schuppich, arranged the terms 
of surrender. The conditions imposed 
do not appear to be onerous. All arms 
are to be given up except those of the 
Montenegrins, who are to assist in po- 
licing the country. The people are to 
lend all possible assistance to the 
Austro-Hungarian forces by furnishing 
them food and water, means of trans- 
portation and housing, but they will 
not be required to enter the army of 
their conquerors. The 2900 Austro- 
Hungarians taken by the Montenegrins 
were released. 

After having occupied Cettinje, the 
capital, and Antivari and Dulcigno, the 
sole seaports of Montenegro, the Aus- 
trian forces crossed over the southern 
border into Albania and entered Scu- 
tari without opposition. Scutari, with 
its 30,000 inhabitants, is the most im- 
portant town of northern Albania and 
occupies a position of great strategic 
strength on the steep hills at the foot 
of the lake of the same name. Its sieges 
have been famous in history. In the 
fifteenth century Scutari stood out 
against the Turks for eight months and 
in the twentieth against the Monte- 
negrins for six months. But Essad 
Pasha, who had held it in the latter 
case, thought it more prudent this time 
to retreat southward toward Avlona 
and join forces with the Italians there. 

So the Austrians moved on down to 
the coast and took possession of the 
port of San Giovanni di Medua, where 


The Austrian 
Advance 


the Allies had stored hundreds of tons 
of food and munitions for the use of 
the Montenegrins. Now the Austrian 
vanguard is reported to have reached 
Kroya, only twenty-four miles from the 
port of Durazzo, which Prince William 
of Wied made his capital while he was 
nominal ruler of Albania. He is now 
reported to be at Prizrend, just over 
the border in conquered Serbia, waiting 
to reenter in triumph the capital from 
which he fled. 

The tribesmen of this part of Al- 
bania are mostly Catholics and have 
been sedulously cultivated by the Aus- 
trians for many years. They hate the 
Serbs and Montenegrins worse than 
they do the Turks and many of the 
refugees from these two conquered 
kingdoms have been murdered by the 
Albanians. 

South of Avlona or Valona Greek in- 
fluence predominates. This part of Al- 
bania was occupied by the Greeks in 
the Balkan war of 1912, but they were 
forced to give it up by the combined 
efforts of Italy and Austria. But the 
Greeks have never given up their am- 
bition to annex this territory, as is 
proved by the recent admission to the 
Greek Chamber of sixteen deputies 
from the Epirus, altho this is nomi- 
nally a part of Albania. 


The session of the Brit- 
ish Parliament which 
opened on November 11, 
1914, and closed on January 27, 1916, 
has broke more precedents than any 
other in history. Money in unparallelel 
amount has been appropriated in lump 
sums for the use of the Government 
without restrictions or criticism. The 
largest volunteer army the world has 
ever seen has been organized and final- 
ly compulsory military service has been 


British 
Conscription 


introduced for the first time since 
Cromwell. 

This last measure was carried thru 
the House of Commons on its third 
reading by a majority of more than ten 
to one, an astonishing triumph for the 
Government considering the heated op- 
position which the proposal at first 
aroused. The act makes liable to con- 
scription the unmarried men of mili- 
tary age in Great Britain (not Ireland) 
with the exception of those who are 
needed in essential industries like the 
munitions plants, or who are the sole 
support of parents or who, like the 
Quakers, have conscientious scruples 
against bearing arms. When it was per- 
ceived that the Government was deter- 
mined to resort to conscription many 
of the single men who had declined to 
volunteer under the enlistment scheme 
of Lord Derby were moved to come 
forward and the reopening of the re- 
cruiting offices brought out 114,000 
more within a few weeks. Even under 
the new law the British army will con- 
sist of 93 per cent of volunteers. 

While the bill was pending in Parlia- 
ment a conference of trade unionists 
was called at Bristol to decide upon the 
attitude of labor in regard to it. The 
conference declared itself, by a vote of 
1,746,000 to 219,000 of the members 
represented, emphatically opposed to 
the adoption of conscription in any 
form “as it is against the spirit of Brit- 
ish democracy and full of danger to the 
liberties of the people.” The confer- 
ence specifically opposed the pending 
conscription bill but voted against agi- 
tating for its repeal. The three mem- 
bers of the Labor party now in the 
coalition ministry were authorized to 
remain. In view of the support given by 
the labor conference to the Govern- 
ment it is believed that there is no dan- 
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THE NEW BATTLEFIELD OF THE GREAT WAR 


Albania is now being invaded from all sides by hostile or alien armies. The Bulgars from Serbia on the east have penetrated as far as Elbasan, 
the Greeks have occupied the southern provinces, and the Italians have occupied the ports of Avlona and Durazzo on the western coast. The Aus- 
trians, having conquered Montenegro, are overrunning the country from the north. They have already taken Scutari and San Giovanni di Medua 
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THE GREAT WAR 

January 24—Austrians occupy Scu- 
tari, Albania. Conscription bill 
passes Commons by 383 to 36. 

January 25—Germans shell Nieuport 
Cathedral, Belgium. Austrians at- 
tack Italian lines northwest of 
Goérz. 

January 26—Germans gain trenches 
at Neuville-St. Vaast, Artois. Rus- 
sians renew efforts to reach Czerno- 
vitz, Bukovina. 

January 27—Parliament  prorogued 
till February 15. Russians attack- 
ing Erzerum, Turkey. 

January 28—Austrians take Medua, 
Albania Allies occupy Greek fort 
in Salonica harbor. 

January 29—Germans attack French 
lines south of the Somme River. 
British relief expedition held up on 
the Tigris. 

January 30—Zeppelins kill twenty- 
three persons in Paris. Germans 
gain two miles of trenches on 
Somme. 























ger of the extreme anti-militarists car- 
rying out their plans for a strike which 
would tie up the coal mines, railroads 
and shipping. 

Two other bills, almost equally mo- 
mentous, were passed last week. One 
of them is intended to root out all Ger- 
man capital and influence in British in- 
dustries and commerce by empowering 
the Board of Trade to discontinue any 
businesses, either within Great Britain 
or abroad, judged to be inimical to the 
interests of the Allies or in favor of 
their enemies. The other bill authorizes 
the employment of unskilled labor in 
the less difficult tasks of the manufac- 
ture of war supplies. Hitherto the 
union rules have prevented this and 
the production of munitions has been 
seriously retarded on this account. 


In the first year of the war 
aeroplanes were used al- 
most entirely for scouting 
purposes, and the defense against them 
was entrusted to guns on the ground. 
Since then, however, the aeroplanes 
have been developed into veritable 
fighting machines which have duels 
with one another and raid distant parts 
of the enemy’s country. The Serbian 
and Montenegrin soldiers, painfully 
toiling thru the Albanian mountains 
toward the sea and safety, were pur- 
sued by Austrian aeroplanes sailing 
easily overhead. The swamps which 
protect Dvinsk and Riga are past 
over by the aviator as readily as dry 
land. 

But the greatest activity is mani- 
fested on the western front. Nineteen 
air battles in a single day were report- 
ed from France and Belgium. When a 
couple of German aeroplanes bom- 
barded Nancy by night, the French re- 
taliated at once by sending a squadron 
of twenty-four machines, which dropt 
130 bombs on the railroad station and 
barracks and then returned in safety 
except for one aviator who was obliged 
to descend near Metz. A Zeppelin night 
raid on Paris caused the destruction of 
several tenements and the death of 
twenty-three persons, mostly women 
and children. The airship passed over 


The War 
in the Air 


the city at a hight of 14,000 feet in a 
fog. 

The supremacy of the air which the 
British and French have hitherto held 
is now seriously threatened by the new 
and more powerful machines which the 
Germans have introduced. Most prom- 
inent among these is the Fokker mono- 
plane, which is equipt with two rotary 
engines of 150 horse power. The Fok- 
ker can travel at a speed of over a hun- 
dred miles an hour and can turn and 
mount with surprizing quickness. The 
machine gun is mounted so as to shoot 
forward thru the propeller; the small 
number of bullets which hit the pro- 
peller blades are harmlessly deflected. 
The Fokker attacks like a hawk by ris- 
ing above its enemy and then striking 
head down toward it, firing as it dives. 
By a slight spiral motion in the de- 
scent the stream of bullets envelopes 
the opposing aeroplane in a cone of 
fire. 


That sector of the line in 
front of Lens where the 
French and British at- 
tempted to break thru last summer is 
again the scene of activity. This time 
it is the Germans who have taken the 
offensive. They struck at the position 
near Neuville-St. Vaast, on the road 
from Arras to Lens, where the French 
occupy the old German trenches of 
Valkyrie, Odin and Nietzsche. By run- 
ning tunnels toward the French lines 
seven mines were planted within 
twenty yards of the first trenches. 
When these were exploded immense 
craters were formed eighty feet wide 
and thirty feet deep. The scene that 


New German 
Drive 


followed is described by a Times corre- 
spondent. 


Before the smoke was cleared away the 
Germans charged, wearing masks to pro- 
tect themselves against the gas fumes. 
They occupied the craters and flowed over 
the rims upon the trenches beyond. A 
French counter-attack repulsed them, ex- 
cept at a few points where the trenches 
were practically destroyed. 

hen came a terrible battle in the 
craters. Men reeled as they grappled down 
the steep sides and fought, stamping on 
the heaps of dead and dying. 

One Breton sergeant killed three Ba- 
varians with a beak-shaped broken pick. 
He was then stabbed through the throat 
by a young German, who in turn was 
killed by a grenade. The artillerymen were 
unable to use their quick-fire guns lest they 
shoot their own men. 

As each side alternately gained the 
mastery and tried to surmount the edges 
of the craters, they were beaten back by 
the terrific cannonade. Finally the struggle 
ceased from mutual exhaustion. Except 
where the Gérmans clung desperately to 
the ruins of the French trenches, honors 
were even. Most of the craters were di- 
vided by a barrier. of sandbags, across 
which came an occasional grenade. 


According to the Berlin report the 
Germans gained over 1800 yards of 
trenches and captured 237 men and 
nine machine guns. This gives them 
possession of Hill 140 and Hill 70, 
taken by the French and British in Sep- 
tember. 

Twelve miles south of this on the 
Somme the Germans have started a 
new offensive which seems to have 
taken the French by surprize. One of 
their outposts here, the village of 
Frise, was stormed and 1287 un- 
wounded prisoners were captured as 
well as thirteen machine guns and four 
mine-throwers. The Germans claim an 
advance on a front of two miles. 
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SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA, TURNS OUT TO HELP THE SOLDIERS 


Allies’ Day when the street was filled with booths and an open-handed crowd that swelled the 
funds for war relief 
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JUST THE MAN FOR JUDGE 


BY HAMILTON HOLT 


1914, appears an article entitled 

“Up From Aristocracy.” I espe- 
cially liked the title, partly, no doubt, 
because it was my invention and not 
the author’s, but largely because it 
seemed exactly to characterize the 
career of the one sketched. 

Our readers, by referring back to 
that article, will learn of a man who 
was born in Louisville, Kentucky, in 
1856 of Jewish parents lately emi- 
grated from Prague, who received 
most of his schooling in Germany, 
who was graduated at the head of 
his class in the Harvard Law School, 
at twenty, and who ever since has 
practised law and served the public. 

This man has now risen to the 
very hight of his profession, and is 
perhaps today the most admired and 
the most hated practitioner at the 
bar in America. He is an authority 
on corporation law. His knowledge 
of industrial relations is probably 
unsurpassed by any man in the coun- 
try. He is an efficiency expert. He is 
a religious leader. And, above all, he 
is in his intellectual prime. 

Among his achievements — and 
many more could be cited—are the 
introduction of industrial insurance 
into the savings banks of Massachu- 
setts, the adoption of the doctrine of 
the preferential union shop in the 
garment industry of New York City 
which is a solution of the open versus 
closed shop controversy, the intro- 
duction in Boston of profit-sharing 
between utility corporations and con- 
sumers, the establishment of an eight- 
hour law for women factory workers 
first in Oregon, then in Illinois, the 
battle with Ballinger, the victory 
over the New Haven Railroad, and 
the recent argument for a minimum 
wage law before the Supreme Court. 

Thus the public knows Louis D. 
Brandeis, who was nominated last 
week by President Wilson as a mem- 
ber of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Everybody—friend 
and foe alike—concedes his extraor- 
dinary legal attainments, his inti- 
mate knowledge of the great eco- 
nomic and social problems confront- 
ing the American people, and his en- 
ergy, resourcefulness, experience 
and capacity. ; 

What some are not certain of is 
whether he has the judicial tempera- 
ment and whether there is any truth 
in the charges against his sincerity, 
whether, in fact, it is himself or the 
public that he serves. 

In respect to these two queries 
perhaps my testimony may be not 
without value. 

In the summer of 1910 a great 
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strike took place in the garment 
trade of New York City. Mr. Bran- 
deis was called in to settle it, and, 
largely owing to his conciliatory ef- 
forts, the strike was called off and 
an agreement made by the Manufac- 
turers’ Association and the union, by 
which their mutual enterprise should 
be carried on in the future without 
strike or lockout. This agreement, 
known as the “Peace Protocol,” is in 
my judgment the farthest step yet 
taken in the United States toward 
the goal of industrial peace. Under 
the protocol there is established, 
among other novel devices, a board of 
arbitration to which all disputes 
must eventually come if appealed. 
This board consists of .three mem- 
bers—one appointed by the manu- 
facturers, one by the union, and one 
—the chairman—by both. From the 
beginning Mr. Brandeis has been 
chairman of the board and I have 
been one of his two associates. 

In the past five years the board 
has been called together frequently, 
our sessions have been protracted, 
lasting usually two or three days at 
a stretch. 

It is the custom of the judges be- 
tween the sessions to take luncheon 
together and discuss the case as it 
proceeds. And if sessions are held at 
night, as is not infrequently the case, 
we dine together as well. Then, after 
the hearing is over, we retire for 
final deliberation, which often takes 
several hours or even days. As the 
board in every instance has come to 
a unanimous decision, it is evident 
that in many instances much discus- 
sion was required to fuse opinions. 

I mention these details merely to 
show that if ever a man had an op- 
portunity to see another man’s mind 
work and to judge his intellectual 
caliber, I had that opportunity in the 
case of Mr. Brandeis, 

I therefore say—and I weigh my 
words—that Mr. Brandeis’ mind is 
the clearest, the keenest and the 
justest I have ever known. His unerr- 
ing sense of justice and ability to 
get at the truth quickly have been a 
never failing source of wonder. 

He is at his very best when deliv- 
ering an oral judgment. Time and 
again I have sat amazed at hear- 
ing him, fresh from our judicial 
conference and without having taken 
even a second aside to collect and ar- 
range his thoughts, begin in pol- 
ished, modulated and measured voice 
and continue for half an hour or 
more without hesitation or reitera- 
tion in delivering the opinion of the 
court. The case may have involved 
the wages of over 100,000 workers 


or the yearly profits of the whole in- 
dustry. It may have required the ut- 
most precision of thought and bal- 
ance of language so as not to give 
unnecessary offense to either side or 
to offer loopholes out of which the 
lawyers could subsequently wriggle. 
And yet when we came to read it 
scarcely a comma had to be changed. 

I am therefore in a position to say 
positively that Mr. Brandeis is not 
the type of man that his enemies de- 
clare. For in the perplexing cases 
that have come before us—cases that 
involve pretty nearly all the human 
passions, good and bad—a man with 
an insincere mind would have been 
sure to betray himself sooner or 
later. If ever, then, I have met an 
honest man, it is Louis Brandeis. I 
would as soon trust him as my own 
father. 

In conclusion let me recall an hour 
we spent together before the great 
fire in the Harvard Club not many 
months ago when he told me some- 
thing of the story of his life. He 
started his career, it seems, having 
only the ambition to be an honored 
member of his profession and to be- 
come prosperous. He was a thoro 
aristocrat, something of an art 
critic and esthete, and he found 
little difficulty in entering the 
charmed circle of the Back Bay elect. 
Indeed, he became a sort of darling 
of the rich. But the change came—it 
was the reading of Henry D. Lloyd’s 
“Wealth Against Commonwealth,” 
and he resolved from that time on to 
rise from aristocracy to democracy. 
He then arranged his work so as to 


. give up half his time to public serv- 


ice. So long as he confined his activi- 
ties to serving as counsel for chari- 
ties or as mediator in industrial 
disputes, he received practically 
unanimous praise from  Boston’s 
“best citizens.” But when he began 
to attack privilege in high places and 
to show up corporate mismanage- 
ment, then praise turned to blame 
and friends to foes. 

I shall not soon forget how his 
dark eyes wistfully rested on the em- 
bers, as he concluded, without a 
shred of bitterness: “And now, if 
my wife had social ambitions, or if I © 
wanted to join a club, or if I needed 
to borrow money at the bank, or if I 
should run for office, they would get 
me. Fortunately, we don’t care for 
society; I am already a member of 
the clubs I like, I seem to be able to 
earn more money than I need, and I 
shall never seek public office.” 

Will “they” now prevent his con- 
firmation to the Supreme Court of 
the United States? 
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GOVERNMENT OF THE PEOPLE, BY 
THE PEOPLE, FOR THE PEOPLE 


BY WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


T is unfortunate 












Bias yet, is rather 
malian inexact sci- 
mmience. And the 
Peaichief losers by 
@\reason of the in- 

~ Nilexactitude of the 

; science of proph- 

ecy are those brave spirits who 
go pioneering. If the pioneers 
of any generation of our modern 
times—pioneers in any field of hu- 


man activity—could only see how. 


well the following generations have 
come up to the outposts set by the 
pioneers, instead of being rather 
sadly dubious at the end of their 
day’s work, the pioneers would be 
so cocky there would be no living 
with them. 

Consider the political reformers 
of the generation of the late eigh- 
ties and early nineties in the last 
century—the men and women lead- 
ing the reform movements of twen- 
ty-five years ago: George William 
Curtis, E. L. Godkin, Carl Schurz, 
Susan B. Anthony, John P. St. John, 
James B. Weaver, Henry George. 
From the politics of their day—at 
least from the vastly impractical 
politics of their day, the politics 
that held the offices, administered 
government, crowded legislative 
halls, and ran the courts—these re- 
formers of the last generation were 
outcasts. Popularly these men and 
women striving for the common 
good were esteemed as mugwumps 
or cranks. But in the sanhedrin of 
officialdom they were lumped as 
cranks, yet today the work of the 
hands of the mugwumps and cranks 
of the last generation is an endur- 
ing edifice in our government. Who 
remembers, or what does it matter, 
what Blocks-of-five Dudley stood 
for, what Gorman stood for, what 











With this article by one of Amer- 
ica’s sturdiest veterans of the 
daily press, The Independent in- 
augurates its series on “The Next 
Generation in American Life,” 
presenting the hopes and expecta- 
tions of some of the wisest men 
and women in America. Mr. White, 
as everybody knows, is the owner 
and editor of the Emporia Daily 
and Weekly Gazette, author of 
“A Certain Rich Man” and “The 
Old Order Changeth” and other 
vooks, and long an interpreter 
of American Life——THE EDITOR. 




















Philetus Sawyer stood for, what 
Clarkson advocated, what Alger 
maintained, what David B. Hill, or 
Croker and Kelly, or Quay and Dave 
Martin contended for? Or what ban- 
ner any of those blind dreamers 
carried to glorious but inconsequen- 
tial victory in the days of the Force 
bill and the McKinley tariff and the 
Dependent Pension bill? Only this is 
important—that the winners lost, 
and the losers won. 


OUR HERITAGE FROM THE MUGWUMPS 


HE issues and institutions vital 

in our politics today, the ideals 
and aspirations most vigorous today 
do not hark back to the men and par- 
ties dominant twenty-five years ago; 
but rather our political tendencies 
find their ancestors in the humble 
and unadvertised meetings of the 
Civil Service Association, the Ballot 
Reform League, the Prohibition 
Phalanx, the Populist platform, and 
the Equal Suffrage Society. The se- 
cret ballot, corrupt practises acts, 
publicity for campaign contribu- 
tions, the direct primary, the so- 
called “short ballot,” the nonpartizan 
nomination, the initiative and ref- 
erendum, the recall—what a proces- 
sion of political changes have sal- 


lied forth from the old protest of the 
mugwump against the partizan dom- 
ination of politics! The party hench- 
man laughed and lost; the mugwump 
smiled and won! 


DREAMS COME TRUE 


HE saloon banished from half 

the people of America and from 
more than half of the geographical 
area of the land; a majority in Con- 
gress against the saloon, the courts 
against it, the churches all militant- 
ly against it, and a body of public 
opinion so strongly against the sa- 
loon that time-serving politicians of 
both parties are afraid of their for- 
mer ally—this and woman: suffrage 
in twelve states, more or less restrict- 
ed woman suffrage in half a dozen 
others—that is the dream come true 
of the long-haired men and short- 
haired women of the palmy days of 
Belva Lockwood. But these changes 
—representing not the completed 
work of those who saw definite vi- 
sions of righteousness a generation 
ago, but representing instead only 
certain tendencies of American pub- 
lic opinion that have not been checked 
as yet, mark only the changes in our 
political life. 

Contemporary changes in our so- 
cial and economic life are manifest 
as plainly as our political evolution 
is manifest. Strongest among the 
social and economic changes that 
have risen during the quarter of a 
century last past, is that which may 
be called the federalization of in- 
dustry. The railroad commission, a - 
national arbitration law, the indus- 
trial commission, the Pure Food 
law, the Reserve Banking act, the 
postal savings bank, and the parcels 
post have brought or are bringing 
under Federal control or government 
ownerships the whole industrial sys- 
tem of the country. Moreover the 
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differences between Federal control 
and government ownership — at 
least according to those coming 
newly under control—are hardly 
worth discussing. The Civil War did 
not so drastically revolutionize eco- 
nomic America as the acts of Con- 
gress during the last fifteen years 
have changed it. 

Nor has the economic revolution 
stopt with the Federal Govern- 
ment. State after state is going thru 
a parallel revolution. As the people 
have secured for their use the secret 
ballot, the primary, party campaign 
publicity, in something like a score 
of states the initiative and referen- 
dum, and in half a score the recall 
and the headless ballot, they have 
in less than a decade changed the 
attitude of the state to the citizen. 
Compulsory education is now almost 
universal; child labor is being rap- 
idly abolished. The eight-hour day 
for women, with sanitary shop con- 
ditions, is found in the more civil- 
ized of the commonwealths and is 
coming into the other states as fast 
as legislatures can enact the laws. 


THIS MUCH HAVE WE DONE 


HE most radical legislatures we 

have ever had have been in ses- 
sion during these most recent dark 
days of reaction in several of our 
states. Twenty-six states have work- 
ing-men’s compensation laws, break- 
ing down the old common law de- 
fenses of capital against labor in 
personal injury cases. Twenty states 
have adopted mothers’ pension laws. 
The minimum wage for women is 
only a few laps behind the mothers’ 
pension law in our American legis- 
latures. Eight hours is the standard 
day’s work on state and city contract 
work in so many states that labor 
unions have no trouble in establish- 
ing the eight-hour standard day in 
most of the continuous industries 
that are unionized. State bank guar- 
antee laws have been approved by 
the United States Supreme Court, 
and state insurance is slowly coming 
into American life. State labor bu- 
reaus, acting as employment agen- 
cies, are vaguely feeling out the 
great unexplored problem of chronic 
or seasonal unemployment. 

The state government in America 
is readily becoming socialistic. And 
the Federal Government already has 
become so strongly paternalistic that 
dear old General Weaver twenty 
years ago on the hustings running 
for President—whether as a Green- 
backer or a Populist or what not— 
asked for nothing so radical as the 
order that exists today in Washing- 
ton. And Eugene Debs languishing 
in an Illinois county jail after the 
strike of ’94 could not have hoped in 
his most sanguine moments that a 


bloody revolution would have turned 
things over so completely as they 
are turning in the states today. 


A NEW SPIRIT IN CONTROL 


OW these changes in our po- 

litical institutions, and in our 
social and economic status, are mere- 
ly laws and administrative acts. The 
real changes that have come into our 
life, the changes upon which these 
laws and executive orders have been 
founded, are much subtler, but vast- 
ly stronger than their legal and in- 
stitutional expressions, It is hard to 
put this impalpable spirit of the 
times into the confines of definition. 
Yet these who feel its power, feel 
something ruthless, something ter- 
rible in the new attitude of Amer- 
ica toward them. Former Senator 
Elihu Root, speaking before the 
Union League Club of Philadelphia, 
March 23, 1915, said: 

I recall how, eighteen years ago, I 
came here upon a telegram to meet 
him (McKinley), and that lead to re- 
flections, not upon the specific differ- 
ences between President McKinley and 
his administration, between the legisla- 
tion or the policies of that time and 
this, but to reflection upon what, in the 
retrospect, can be seen to have been a 
great nation-wide movement along the 
path of the nation’s unconscious pur- 
pose. When we elected McKinley in 
1896, and again in 1900, it was the 
business men of the United States who 
controlled the election . . . how great 
has been the change. The scepter has 
passed from the business man. The dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of recent 
years has been the conduct of the gov- 
ernment of the country by men who 
have but little concern with the busi- 
ness of the country, by men who dis- 
trust the man of business, who suspect 
the man of business. 


Now former Senator Root, in the 
course of his Union League address, 
put his finger upon the change that 
has come into our government, and 


he pointed out the meaning of the° 


change to American business. But 
he does not seem to have diagnosed 
intelligently the cause of the change. 
Yet in that cause will be found the 
only basis for prophecy about 
changes imminent in the coming 
quarter of a century. 


JUSTICE FIRST, PROSPERITY SECOND 


HE difference between the men 

in office now in city, in state and 
in Federal government, and those 
men in office twenty years ago, in 
those rather narrow but controlling 
areas of our politics where there are 
actually marked differences, lies not 
in matters of honesty, not in matters 
of capacity, not in matters of party 
faith. The real difference is found in 
their philosophy of life. The political 
leaders of majorities in the eighties 
and nineties of the last century be- 
lieved in business for itself, that 
prosperity was an end of itself. To- 





day our governments, city, state and 
national, are more or less under the 
control of men who all profess, and 
who in the main believe, that justice 
is more important than prosperity. 
And the politicians are only taking 
their cue from the people. A sense 
of justice—with here a back-set, and 
there a reaction—is growing stead- 
ily and overwhelmingly in the Amer- 
ican heart. 

Upon the awakened sense of jus- 
tice in the hearts of the people 
prophecy may be safely based. For 
only a war with its brutalizing in- 
fluences can stop the awakening of 
the popular mind. 

During twenty years this move- 
ment toward justice and away from 
materialism in politics resistlessly 
has been gaining strength. The 
movement has been blind at times; 
foolish often, frequently (and prop- 
erly) defeated. But always it has 
broken the dams of defeat. The 
movement has appeared dominant in 
one great party, then in the other 
and back again in the first party; 
thus it was a “barbaric yawp” in the 
Democratic party under Mr. Bry- 
an’s leadership in the late nineties; 
then after Bryan’s defeat in 1904, 
in his own party, the movement ap- 
peared under the leadership of 
stronger, clearer sighted men in the 
Republican party, men like Senator 
LaFollette and former President 
Roosevelt. The “Insurgent” protest 
directed against the reactionary 
shock of the Taft administration 
was the feeling of justice as opposed 
to the desire for mere prosperity, 
moving strongly in the American 
people. The spirit of the people had 
its voice in the terrific punishment in 
November, 1912, that fell upon the 
conservative group then and now 
controlling the Republican party. 
The election of President Wilson was 
a by-product of that punishment. 
His response, even in a small meas- 
ure, and under the handicap of a 
stupid party, to the spirit of the 
times is the basis of his personal 
strength before the people. 

The feeling for justice first and 
prosperity afterward in our politics 
is as strong as ever among the Amer- 
ican people. There has been no seri- 
ous check in the movement; yet it 
does stand confused. It is unsure of 
its leadership. It is uncertain how 
best to proceed. And the confusion 
and uncertainty of course mean the 
reaction of the moment, but not a 
change of conviction. The issues of 
a@ war may rise above the issues of 
humanity. But only a war will pre- 
vent the forces that have been dom- 
inating politics for ten years—the 
forces that took the scepter from 
Mr. Root’s good Union League Club 
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friends— from reassembling and 
moving forward with intelligence 
and power. 

Naturally, the leaders of reaction 
may win elections. It is not difficult 
to fool the people before an election, 
but after an election, when a public 
servant begins to perform, then he 
must be unequivocal; then the power 
that he seemed to have, fails him. 
For in the face of public wrath the 
reactionary quails. Often when he 
has the gun he dares not shoot. Po- 
litical “buck ager” often is the salva- 
tion of the Republic. For no matter 
how grounded in reaction a major- 


ity may appear, no matter how 


brave its leaders may seem, the 
backward step is not taken! Con- 
servatives who toil their heads off 
for victory at the polls often find 
their victory empty. For when it 
comes to elections, the people are 
tolerant; but in judging action, the 
people are ruthless; they will “suf- 
fer not the old kings under any 
name.” 
A MIDDLE-CLASS EXPERIMENT 


OW then, in order to see where 

we are going, it is necessary to 
see in what direction we have gone 
for twenty-five years; to ask, not for 
a list of the laws we have past, but 
for a glimpse at the kind of institu- 
tions we are building. The federal- 
ization of industry under the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, under 
the new commerce board, under the 
various new cabinet officers and bu- 
reaus at Washington—what does it 
all mean? And the enlargement of 
the powers of the states over local 
intra-state corporations and enter- 
prises; the broadening of the pow- 
ers of the state in its control over 
the citizen; from the child hygiene 
bureau to the licensing of undertak- 
ers—does this also mean what the 
federalization of industry means? 
Are not both guns pointing at the 
same target? And is not the aim of 
all our recent legislation and of “the 
great nation-wide movement along 
the path of the nation’s unconscious 
purpose” a readjustment of our 
economic order to avoid its wreck? 
Looking back at the whole move- 
ment, one finds evidence to warrant 
the conclusion that “the nation’s un- 
conscious purpose” is a middle-class 
try at mending the present capital- 
istic profit system, by reducing and 
equalizing profits, under strong so- 
cial control, to prevent the wreck of 
the whole profit system by the rise 
of socialism. 

We are a middle-class people. We 
have a strong feeling for justice. 
This sense of justice has turned its 
attention to economic problems in 
this generation. And the middle class 
masses seem to have reached the 





conviction that many who reap large 
profits — brokers and middlemen, 
venders of intangible property of 
various sorts—are operating in a 
market made by our common civil- 
ization; and that these brokers, ven- 
ders and middlemen are not using 
exceptional trading skill, nor rare 
vision in their business on the one 
hand, while on the other hand they 
are taking exorbitant profits, profits 
that are due only to men who have 
unusual skill and rare vision. “So,” 
says the middle class oracle of jus- 
tice, “down come unearned profits 
—and we shall share them. 

“We shall share them in taxes— 
inheritance taxes, income taxes, land 
taxes—that shall build public insti- 
tutions, roads, and schools; provide 
public hygiene; buy books and pic- 
tures; make parks and playgrounds; 
pay for bands and orchestras. And 
we shall share the unearned profits 
of today by cutting these profits 
down tomorrow, thru workingmen’s 
compensation acts, mothers’ pension 
acts, improved shop. conditions, 
shorter hours, insurance against un- 
employment, and old age. At any 
rate,” says the middle class oracle 
of justice, “unearned profits must 
come down, and we shall share 
them.” 

Reform is defined by the late Pro- 
fessor Sumner as “A conferring 
with B, as to what C should do for 
D.” Of course the obvious answer to 
that jibe, is that in a complex civil- 
ization, the affairs of C and D may 
easily be of vastly more consequence 
to A and B than to C and D. As 
slaveholder and slave, the C and D 
of seventy years ago justified the 
final conference between A and B at 
Appomatox. Indeed C and D have no 
rights in this world which A and B 
are bound to respect, if those rights 
interfere with the progress of the 
race, with what is seen in a small 
way by Mr. Root as “the Nation’s 
unconscious purpose’—the folk- 
ways, founded on folk-justice, well 
considered and well tried. 

In this “great nation-wide move- 
ment” we are considering and try- 
ing things; considering what profits 
are just; trying to find out what 
wealth is equitably held for private 
uses. 

The adoption of the amendment 
to the Federal Constitution provid- 
ing for the direct election of United 
States Senators took great power 
from the holders of centralized 
wealth. By legislative action—state 
and Federal—half a score of other 
strong political weapons had been 
taken from the hands of organized 
wealth before the Federal Constitu- 
tional amendment came. “I say that 
scepter has past,” repeats Mr. 


Root, and in the next paragraph of 
his speech asks his embattled friends 
in the Union League: “Now what is 
going to be done about it?” 


OUR RADICAL SUPREME COURT 


IS question is belated. It already 

has been done. It was done with 
the passage of the income tax amend- 
ment, Those two amendments to the 
constitution of the United States—~ 
the one stripping great power from 
the organized wealth-holding minor- 
ity—the other legalizing what Mr. 
Jerome once called “the moral yearn- 
ings of rural communities,” make 
Mr. Root’s question futile. The deci- 
sions of our Supreme Court during - 
the past fifteen years in cases hing- 
ing upon public welfare—as, for in- 
stance, the hours and service of 
women and children, the state bank 
guarantee laws, powers of the Fed- 
eral commissions and a multitude of 
cases wherein the people have sought 
to improve life and inexorably re- 
duce unearned profits—have been al- 
most uniformly with the public con- 
science, and rather consistently out 
of sympathy with the viewpoint of 
Mr. Root’s friends of the Union 
League. Compared with varying tem- 
pers of congresses and of presidents 
in a decade and a half, our Supreme 
Court, judged by its decisions, well 
may be deemed the most unflinch- 
ingly radical branch of our govern- 
ment. 

So the brakes against reaction are 
firmly set. The constitution has been 
amended; the Supreme Court deci- 
sions have been rendered. A return 
to those good old days “when we 
elected McKinley in 1896 and again 
in 1900,” and when “the business of 
the United States controlled the elec- 
tion,” seems to be, on the whole, a 


forlorn hope. 


WHAT WILL COME OF IT? 


O now let’s to our prophecies with 

a will! First of all, let’s eliminate 
the millenium. In its place, suppose 
we substitute for the world of the 
coming generation a rather hard 
cruel world. But from its hardship 
and cruelty, let’s subtract at least 
as many hardships and cruelties as 
our father took away for us during 
the generation that is all but past. 
Housing for the poor must improve; 
the economic status of the poor must 
be better than it is today. For a bet- 
ter status must follow when capital, 
not labor, bears the expenses of 
trade-accidents and diseases; when 
the state, by increasing taxes, pen- 
sions the unsupported mother hold- 
ing her brood together under a home 
influence; when the child is schooled 
well into its teens and the mother 
who works, works at a living wage 
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for only a short day, and when the 
father works on an eight-hour shift. 
These things will help a little; but 
not much. A sturdier, keener, more 
independent, less contented laboring 
class will make more intelligent de- 
mands on all the Josiah Bounderbys 
of all the Coketowns of that 
‘blessed day. Labor will demand more 
“golden spoons,” more “turtle soup 
and venison,” more “carriages and 
six”—and will come slightly nearer 
getting these baubles than Mr. 
Bounderby could have dreamed labor 
would come. But still we shall have 
a hard and cruel world. We still shall 
have “many inventions,” material 


and legal, over which to struggle for 
just control; even as today we are 
struggling to bring justice out of the 
world of steam and electricity. 


F any one doubted the existence 
| « community spirit and local 

patriotism in the United States 
he would be reassured by the an- 
swers we received when in our issue 
of October + we asked our readers, 
“What is the best thing in your 
town?” Not only has every city and 
village in the country some institu- 
tion, object or person of its own 
wnich it regards with a proper pride, 
but its citizens know how to tell 
about it in a way to make all other 
towns envious of the distinction. 
When the replies began to come in 
we selected a large drawer to put 
them in until they could be looked 
over. But that was soon too full to 
shut so we commandeered our big- 
gest waste basket, then another and 
finally as you see they were both full 
prest down, heaped up and running 
over. When we came to count them 
there were nearly a thousand. 

But there was not one too many. 
The object of the contest, as we may 
now confess, was not so much to get 
one article worth $100 





THE BEST THING IN 





HE second article in this 

series, COUNTRY LIVING 
IN THE NEXT GENERA- 
TION, by Liberty H. Bailey, au- 
thor of “The Country Life 
Movement,” will be published in 
the issue of March 6. 




















It is a long and tedious, yet always 
for the man of faith, a joyful job— 
this business of saving his country. 
For always, just as he gets his In- 
dians whipped, or his Boston tea 
party over, or his immortal Declara- 
tion written, or his Constitution 
adopted, or his bill of rights ac- 
cepted, or his slaves freed, or his 
Union cemented, or his specie pay- 
ments resumed, or his railroads con- 





display of local spirit. iowa comes 
next with sixty-three, then New York 
with fifty-two, California with forty- 
four, and Michigan with forty-three. 

In determining the prize-winners 
all of the manuscripts were read and 
sorted and sifted until we got them 
down to four, which were of so near- 
ly equal interest, that it was hard to 
choose between them. By the ap- 
plication of the preferential ballot 
system by five members of the edi- 
torial staff the first prize was 
awarded to D. R. Piper, of La 
Grange, Missouri, for a eulogy of 
his town paper which we shall soon 
print. The other prizes go to 
William O. Stevens, of Annapolis, 
Maryland; E. W. Beimfohr, of Aber- 
deen, Washington, and James C. 
Alvord, of Littleton, Massachusetts. 
Mr. Stevens writes of “The Oasis.” 
What the oasis and what the desert 
we leave our readers to puzzle over 
for the present. Mr. Beimfohr tells 
of a “Coédperative Merchants’ De- 
livery” and Mr. Alvord of “A Glori- 


OUR TOWN 


trolled, or his social and industrial 
justice in the hearts of the people, 
and his country all baled up tightly 
in its perfection—bang! comes a 
new calamity (and a very real one it 
always is), hitting the precious 
country between the aurora borealis 
and the Gatun dam, breaking the 
bales and leaving a man’s-sized job 
for the youth of the next “jocund 
day” that “stands tiptoe on the 
misty mountain-tops.” 

And you, oh youth, who shall see 
the vision, who shall follow it thru 
long marches, and hard bivouacs, 
over the hill that rises black beyond 
the trenches of today, we, who only 
hear old bugles call, who only dream 
old dreams, we who are about to die 
—salute you! 

Emporia, Kansas 


fied Millpond.” These will be pub- 
lished in the near future. 

In variety of topic and distribu- 
tion of locality these four are repre- 
sentative of the whole. It so happens 
that the prize winners are all men, 
tho we received twice as many re- 
plies from women as from men. But 
since we made the selection without 
regard to this we are sure that the 
most fervid feminist among the dis- 
appointed contributors would not 
wish us to change our choice on 
that account. 

But as we said before the most 
interesting feature of this contest is 
the number and diversity of replies 
received. We had no idea that there 
were so many different things which 
could make a town famous or that 
there were so many interesting 
things to be found in places we 
never heard of. It makes us long to 
start out on a tramping tour to see 
these thousand towns and others 
which perhaps have equal reason to 
be proud of themselves if they did but 

know it. How many dif- 





and several others worth 
$25, as it was to get an 
idea of what our readers 
considered the most valu- 
able features of commu- 
nity life. For this pur- 
pose the many which get 
no prize are, one and all, 
as valuable as the prize 
winners. 

From every state we 
received contributions 
and from Hawaii, Porto 
Rico, Canada, Panama 
and Brazil, besides. Ohio 
and Pennsylvania with 
seventy each tied for first 








ferent topics are brought 
forward we cannot say 
until our arithmetician 
has completed the classi- 
fication of our census re- 
turns. Then we sha!l pub- 
lish the full report with 
extracts from as many of 
the letters as we can find 
space for. It will consti- 
tute a unique exhibit of 
the ideals and achieve- 
ments of American towns 
and will, as we hope, set 
all other towns not repre- 
sented to thinking how 
they can make life bet- 








place in this competitive 


THE THOUSAND BEST THINGS 





ter worth living. 
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TURKISH TRANSPORTS ON THE TIGRIS 

ALL SUPPLIES FOR THE BRITISH EXPEDITION INTO MESOPOTAMIA HAVE TO BE BROUGHT UP THE TIGRIS FROM THE PERSIAN GULF. 
THE NATIVE RAFTS, AS MAY BE SEEN, ARE QUITE INADEQUATE, AND STEAMERS HAVE HARD 

WORK GETTING UP THE RIVER ON ACCOUNT OF THE FLOODS 
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AT THE EDUCATION COUNTER 


A pupil in a department store continuation class making a sale to the teacher while the rest of the class criticizes 


THE CASH GIRL’S ALMA MATER 


ORE than 40,000 children in 
N\ creer New York leave 
school every year to go to 
work. Between the ages of fourteen 
and sixteen they are required by law 


to combine school work with their 


wage earning. Before that “no 
wages” is the law; after that “no 
studies” is the general rule—or has 


been until recently, when the or- 
ganization of continuation classes 
in department stores, in hotels, and 
in factories has given the boy or girl 
who must earn a living, but who 
wants more education, a chance to 
get it. 

The continuation classes are held 
during the daytime in schoolrooms 
provided by the employer, who aiso 
pays all the expenses of equipment 
and teaching. They are under the 
jurisdiction of the Board of Educa- 
tion. In general their curriculum fol- 
lows that of the ordinary grammar 
school, wisely adapted to the inter- 
ests and ambitions of the boy or girl 
with a job. 

The course of study for depart- 
ment stores is arranged to cover the 
common branches—arithmetic, Eng- 


lish, spelling, geography, penman- 
ship, and hygiene. 

Arithmetic takes up _ concrete 
problems involving materials, and 


subjects used in the business—meas- 
uring lengths in yards with tape and 
yardstick; computing fractions of a 
dollar; making change; practising 
with actual sales-checks, bills, re- 
ceipts, business forms and letters. 
Geography includes the study of 
New York and its environs, with spe- 
cial reference to distributing centers 
and parcel post zones. 

In spelling, the words are selected 
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from the store’s catalog and from the 
geographical directory used in the 
shipping department, and the drill is 


thoro. Penmanship aims first of all 
at legibility. Simple composition 
work, social and business letter 


writing, discussions of subjects vital 
to the business and personal life of 
the pupil, and technical oral lessons 
in textiles and salesmanship make 
up the course in English. Every 
effort is made to develop ease and 
correctness in impromptu talking. 

In all the class work emphasis is 
laid on the development of the 
“store spirit,” a feeling of codpera- 
tion among the workers and of 
loyalty to the work and the employ- 
er. The traditional thrill of pride in 
Harvard or Smith is no more impell- 
ing than the loyalty of these pupils 
to the Wanamaker school or to the 
Looking Forward Club. They have 
their songs and their cheers and they 
form their alumni organizations to 
carry on the good work when they 
graduate. 

Continuation classes were estab- 
lished primarily for the benefit of 
the juniors, but a large part of the 
older workers are potentially juniors 
in their lack of knowledge of the 
English language, American cus- 
toms, laws of the country, and ordi- 
nances of the city. Consequently 
classes have been organized to meet 
their demand for learning English. 

The men who come into these 
classes are chiefly night-workers, 
bakers, porters, night watchmen, and 
moving picture men, who find the 
day a convenient time to study. 
Many of the women receive here 
their first lessons in reading and 
writing. The mothers, having chil- 


dren in school, are themselves am- 
bitious to learn, realizing that if 
they fail to keep up, they lose caste 
in the eyes of their family. 

The progress made by some of 
these pupils is marvelous. One man 
in this country only four weeks, and 
in the class only three weeks, was 
able to give a twenty minute ad- 
dress in his own words. 

This new impulse toward practical 
education is felt everywhere. The 
training nowadays must be of the 
sort that can be put on and worn to 
business. 

Results thus far show what? One 
distinct effect is the almost entire 
elimination of the annoying tend- 
ency on the part of the worker who 
has just accepted a position to look 
for a change as soon as the edge 
of interest is dulled. Altho there 
have been some dismissals and 
removals, not one member of the 
classes has resigned from the busi- 
ness house thru discontent or for 
any other voluntary reason. There 
has been, on the contrary, a marked 
increase in steadfastness, in holding 
and continuing in a job for which 
definite training has been provided. 

A second tangible result of this 
work, closer ¢oéperation with the 
firm, has been secured thru the 
teacher’s giving a careful personal 
study of the individual workers un- 
der her supervision. Progress is 
noted and special cases are reported 
to the employer. From a class of 
fifteen messenger girls at Mc- 
Creery’s last year, thirteen have 
been “raised” to more responsible 
work, or to office positions, with in- 
creased wages. 

New York City 
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New Plants and Seeds 


Five hundred and thirty different 
plants were imported and listed in the 
three spring months of 1915 by our 
Government Office of Foreign Seed and 
Plant Introduction, which searches the 
whole world for plants and seeds that 
can be transplanted to this country and 
made useful here. 

Among them were a melocoton from 
South and Central America, an edible 
fruit of the melon variety, so fragrant 
that it is used for perfuming clothing; 
a honey-carob from Spain; a Manchu- 
rian wild pear, which will grow in spite 
of intense cold; a red currant from the 
Altai Mountains; a large-fruited vari- 
ety of Chinese haw of great hardiness, 
and a yellow potato from the Andes. 

Our agricultural explorers are con- 
ducting their search particularly in the 
remoter regions of the earth. Probably 
few of their discoveries will be of di- 
rect usefulness, but many of them are 
valuable for experiments in hybridiza- 
tion and may give an entirely new char- 
acteristic to some of our familiar vari- 
eties. 

As yet there has been no organized 
plan to exchange the information 
gained with other countries. An inter- 
national bureau which would file all the 
data collected and answer inquiries or 
suggest experiments might well find a 
wide field of permanent usefulness. 








Another “Safety First” Device 


A new electric automobile horn 
switch has just been invented by W. P. 
Seng, of Chicago. On account of the 
methed of construction and operation 
this switch has been termed “The 
Safety First Switch.” Its principal 
feature is embodied in the fact that 
without removing either of the hands 
from the wheel, as is the general prac- 
tice of automobile drivers, the oper- 
ator may sound the warning signal. 
It takes a simple pressure of one 
of the fingers against any part of 
the ring to “trip” this switch 
and the chauffeur loses no 

















FIRST AID TO THE CHAUFFEUR 


A horn that can be sounded from any part of 
the wheel 


being run to some other point of the 
machine, the wires are run from the 
battery and the horn up the steering 
post, both wires in one covering, but 
separately insulated. One wire is fast- 
ened to the “‘wheel” section, while the 
other is connected to the “spokes.” A 
simple pressure forces the rim contact 
point against the contact point on the 
spoke and in this way a connection is 
made and the electrical circuit is com- 
pleted. Just as soon as this takes place 
the horn sounds. 

The advantage of this signal wheel 
over the electric button is due to the 
fact that the button is located at one 
particular point and cannot be reached 
except at that point, while this device 
may be “tripped” from any side of the 
wheel. 








Mercenary Music 


A dry-cleaning establishment in Cin- 
cinnati, employing some 300 persons, 
has come to the conclusion that if these 
people hear music at frequent intervals 
while they work it will not only make 
them happier, more contented workers, 
but that they will do more work than if 
they were without the music. 

So, following this theory, the enter- 
prising firm has installed thruout 
the big establishment enough phono- 


graphs to keep lively music playing al- 
most all day long. It is like one big en- 
tertainment. 

This new use of the phonograph is a 
pleasant way of saying “speed up.” The 
lively music does it. There are no lag- 
ging moments, and no one gets a drowsy 
feeling over the work. There are many 
lively dance records and popular songs. 
The workers hum and sing, and the 
speed of the music puts the speed into 
their work. 

The manager of the firm says that 
music-while-they-work is an idea that 
prevails in South American factories. 
Nearly every South American estab- 
lishment has its musicians to play for 
its employees during business hours. 
The phonograph is the Yankee version 
of the idea and it has been found to 
work as well in North America as the 
factory musician in South America. 

The phonograph has been found capa- 
ble of solving better than any shop 
foreman or superintendent the problem 
of promoting voluntary “speeding up” 
among employees. 








Saved! A Dialect 


In many of the Yorkshire districts of 
England the dialect, which has long 
been famous for its richness and vari- 
ety, is fast dying out, Philologists, after 
giving much serious consideration to 
the problem of preserving as full and 
accurate records as possible, have final- 
ly hit upon the dictaphone as a solution. 

On a recent visit to the Keighley Mu- 
seum, Prof. F. W. Moorman, of Leeds 
University, used a dictaphone to “take 
down” several specimens of the York- 
shire dialect in its purest form. Among 
them were the “shepherd’s numerals,” 
dictated by one Tattersall Wilkinson, 
of Roggersham, who recalled their use 
in his boyhood days when the old Celtic 
superstition prevailed among the 
farmers that the sheep must always be 
counted by these numerals and that ill 
luck would surely follow the use of the 
common one, two, three, four. 








time in feeling around for 
the button before he sounds 
the horn. 

The value of this fea- 
ture will be realized by the 
person who has ever done 
any driving in congested 
traffic of cities, in mountain 
climbing, and in fact any- 
where where both hands 
are needed upon the wheel. 
The exact benefit derived 
from the use of this device 
is shown by the fact that 
over seventy per cent of the 
controlling power is_ lost 
the instant one hand leaves 
the wheel. 











The Growth of Our 
Universities 

The universities of the 
United States have grown 
so rapidly in recent years 
that few people keep track 
of them. The statistics of 
attendance as_ annually 
published in Science al- 
ways contain some _sur- 
prizes for every one, altho 
the order of the leading in- 
stitutions does not alter 
much from year to year. 
The registration figures up 
to November 1, 1915, are 
given in the accompanying 








This device is operated 
by the same dry cell that 
runs the horn. Instead of 





Paul Thompson 


RAGTIME 


Lively music makes the laundry work easier, and quicker, too 


diagram. These include stu- 
dents of all sorts enrolled 
for regular work, including 
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HE BELONGS IN THE AFRICAN JUNGLE 
the summer session. Omitting the sum- 
mer session the leading universities of 
the list are Columbia (7042), Pennsyl- 
vania (6655), California (5977), New 
York (5853), Michigan (5821), Iili- 
nois (5511), Harvard (5435). 

THE SIZE OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 
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The greatest gain during the past 
year has been in California (2375), 
which is in large part due to the num- 
ber of teachers who were drawn to the 
Pacific coast by the combined attrac- 
tions of the summer session, the exposi- 


tion and the conven- 
tions. Other consider- 
able gains are those of 
Pennsylvania (900), 
Minnesota (892), Chi- 
cago (837) and Colum- 
bia (594). Four insti- 
tutions, Tulane, Wash- 

ington University, 
Harvard and Princeton report a de- 
crease in total attendance. 

In college undergraduates California 
leads with 1294 women and 2023 men, 
followed by Harvard with 2516 men 
and 653 women (Radcliffe). 








Introducing the Okapi 

Much has been written about the 
okapi, discovered in the wilds of Af- 
rica, and first reported by Sir Harry 
Johnston, of England, in 1903. The 
okapi looks somewhat like an antelope 
and is considered one of the rarest ani- 
mals in the world. It has seldom been 
seen by a white man. 

Herbert Lang, who recently returned 
from Africa, after spending six years 
in the jungle, had the good fortune to 
secure a baby okapi alive. The ex- 
plorer took a picture of the young 
okapi in the forest of 
Ituri, which is here- 
with reproduced for 
the first time. It was 
one of the principal 
objects of Mr. Lang’s 





expedition in the 
Con go, to secure 
specimens of the 


prized okapi for the American Museum, 
and the members of the exploration 
party returned with enough to form a 
striking habitat group. 

A stampede of okapis in the Ituri 
forest led to the capture of this young 
one, by the native hunters, who 
are noted for tracking these 
animals in the dense woodland 
of the interior. 

The habitat group of okapis 
will prove of unusual interest, 
and doubtless will attract wide- 
spread attention when placed 
on view at the American Museum in 
New York City. Brussels also has an 
ckapi group in one of the institutions 
of that city. 





The Shadow of the Snowflake 
Comparatively few people have really 
looked at snow. For to do this carefully 
and scientifically re- 
quires a compound 
microscope and cer- 
tain favorable weath- 
er conditions. 
According to Pro- 
fessor Huxley more 
than a thousand dif- 
fering snow crystals 
have been described. Every one of these 
various crystals has six sides or angles. 
Wilson A. Bentley, of Jericho, Ver- 
mont, has specialized on snow crystals 
for some years, and by means of micro- 
photography has been able to visualize 
the beautiful forms of snow crystal- 
lography. Some photographs of the 
recent work in this field by Mr. Bent- 








ley show a crystal like a conventional- 
ized flower. Another of the new Bent- 
ley group of snow crystals shows a 
triple form of crystallization that is 
broken by a_ second 
triple manifestation of 
the crystalline forma- 
tion. Such combinations 
lend themselves admir- 
ably to design forms and 
might easily be adapted 
to textile and decorative use in many 
fields. 











A State Prison Honor System 


For several years the idea has been 
growing that the criminal should be 
treated not like a brute but as a man, 
to be reformed, not simply punished for 
his crime. One of the most successful 
applications of this idea has been made 
by Warden Edmund M. Allen, at the 
State Prison of Illi- 
nois, located at Joliet. 

The Legislature of 
Illinois recently put 
its stamp of approval 
on two of his reform 
plans. A bill was past 
by the Legislature 
giving convicts sentenced to a life term 
a chance to be paroled after spending 
twenty years in prison. 

The other bill concerned the war- 
den’s “road camp” scheme, by which 
prisoners are privileged to work at the 
building of roads, with no restrictions 
except that they shall not leave the 
camp, and that they shall not partake 
of intoxicating liquors. This privilege 
of road building has previously been 
accorded only to those convicts who 
have less than five years of their term 
yet to serve. Now the State Legisla- 
ture has past a bill which will extend 
the privilege to other prisoners. 

At the Illinois State Prison 
at Joliet, 2200 fertile acres, pur- 
chased by the State a few years 
ago, are being worked profit- 
ably, both to the state treasury 
and to the character of the pris- 
oners. Last year, when work on 
the honor farm began, about sixty con- 
victs were housed and employed there. 
This season for some months there have 
been 136 men living in the farmhouses 
and doing the work of the farm. 

Under the direction of the farm su- 
perintendent, 2100 acres have been put 
into crops. Many of the houses and 
outbuildings have been repaired and 
rebuilt, by prison labor. Two hundred 
acres were laid out this year and plant- 
ed as a truck garden. The vegetables 
raised here are supplied to the inmates 
of the penitentiary. A 
start has been made 
also in the direction 
of stocking the farm 
with = milch 





cows. 
The results of this 
experiment, as_ re- 





gards the men them- 
selves, who have been thus trusted, are 
very satisfying. 

This honor farm is still considered an 
experiment, but it looks like a long step 
forward. 
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IF WE WERE EUROPE 


BY PRESTON W. SLOSSON 











tury of disastrous wars and un- 

stable periods of peace, America 
was swept from end to end by the 
conflagration of a general war, and 
the folly of a generation which had 
failed to federate the Disunited 
States into a single republic became 
apparent to the world. The Governor 
of Arkansas had been assassinated 
by a cowboy from the little peasant 
community of Central Texas, which 
had but recently won its independ- 
ence from the Mexican Empire. Cen- 
tral Texas offered to submit the case 


| N 1914-15, after more than a cen- 


-in all its bearings to the Supreme 


Court (a well-meant unofficial institu- 
tion quite devoid of power to enforce 
its decisions). But behind the mur- 
dered man lay the power of the Con- 
federation of South Central States 
and of its ally, the Confederation 
of North Central States, and their 
answer was a declaration of war. 

These two rich, populous, heavily 
armed and centrally located nations 
filling the Mississippi Valley had by 
their aggressive policies frightened 
and leagued against them most of 
the other nations on the continent. 
Hence, the war in Texas once begun, 
it proved impossible to localize it. 
The western half of the American 
continent, united under the auto- 
cratic rule of Governor Nicholas Ro- 
manoff and his machine, could not 
tolerate the new move on the part of 
the Central States, and so mobilized 
the western army to overawe them. 
Governor William Hohenzollern, of 
the North Central States, replied by 
a declaration of war against the 
Western Empire and its ally, the 
Southeastern Republic. The latter 
nation, with a three years’ term for 
military service for all its able- 
bodied men, an excellent railroad 
system, and an unequaled series of 
forts in the Appalachians, was re- 
garded by the Central States as their 
most dangerous foe. The general 
staff of the North. Central States did 
not dare risk a prolonged campaign 
in the difficult Appalachian country, 
so the Central armies kept to the 
level plains north of the Ohio River. 
In so doing they violated the neutral- 
ity of two tiny independent nations 
formed of counties in southern Ohio 


‘and made inevitable the hostile inter- 


vention of the United Kingdom of 
New England, New York and New 
Jersey. This nation had long feared 
and hated the Central States, but its 
temper was pacific and it was much 
distracted by internal problems, no- 
tably the question of home rule for 
the state of Maine. This new ally 
\rought with it all the advantages of 





its excellent harbors on the Atlantic 
seaboard, its densely settled indus- 
trial population, its vast overseas 
empire (including the Philippines, 
Hawaii, the West Indies, the Pan- 
ama Canal, and many parts of Latin- 
America), and, above all, its unri- 
valed fleet. The only formal ally of 
the Central States (the nation of 
Louississippi) deserted them and 
joined the coalition against them. 
But after the initial diplomatic 
failure the Central States did very 
well. To be sure, the great fleets of 
the coalition succeeded in establish- 
ing an absolute blockade both on the 
Great Lakes and in the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. But the Mexican Empire threw 
in its lot with the Central States, the 
naval expedition to the Rio Grande 
proved a failure, and such of the 
petty Texan states as were not al- 
ready involved in the war began to 
cool toward the coalition and one 
joined the Central States. The 
armies of the latter drove out the in- 
vading hordes of the Western Em- 
pire, overran the rich grain states of 
Kansas and Nebraska, maintained 
their hold in the east by throwing up 
trenches along the Ohio River, util- 
ized the coal, iron and oil regions of 
Ohio, West Virginia and the Pitts- 
burgh district, and at last effected a 
junction with the Mexican Empire. 
And none can tell what the end 
may be or when it will be. Airship 
raids compel New York to darken 
the “great white way” every night. 
Innocent Ohio, whose only fault was 
its geographical position, is starving 
and dependent on the bounty of 
Europe. Merchant ships have been 


torpedoed in Chesapeake Bay and off 
the New England coasts. The war in 
the Eastern States has developed into 
a hideous contest of endurance 
waged with shrapnel, poison gas, and 
squirts of burning oil. The plains of 
Kansas, torn by invasion and coun- 
ter-invasion, are no longer able to 
support their own population, and 
are far from the aid of Europe. We 
hear with hardly a pause of wonder 
‘the news of the extermination of 
more than half a million people 
across the Mexican border. Chicago 
and Wisconsin universities are de- 
voting the talents of their scientists 
and scholars to prove that the peo- 
ple of the Mississippi Valley are the 
only civilized folk in the world, and 
Harvard and Yale to prove that they 
are Huns and barbarians. Multimil- 
lionaires are gladly surrendering 
half their income to the extortionate 
tax gatherer. The Independent is 
supprest for printing news not ap- 
proved by the censor. Our only im- 
ports from Europe are munitions and 
our only exports are money. Ameri- 
can soil is drenched with the blood of 
millions of young men, sectional ha- 
tred is intensifying, and every part 
of the continent is struggling under 
a load of debt that will spell bank- 
ruptcy in another year or two of war. 
No one, however, dares suggest that 
the present system of the “balance 
of power among the states” should 
be replaced by some form of federal 
organization which might reconcile 
the autonomy of the state with the 
peace of the nation. That, of course, 
would be Utopian! 
New York City 
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A DON QUIXOTE OF THE BATON 


orchestra at the Metropolitan 

Opera House, an atmosphere of 
smothered fire and gloom, stood a 
tall, thin figure, thin to meagerness, 
whose long, delicate hands played 
upon an invisible instrument which 
sang and thundered; a river which 
became a cataract of 


| N the twilight atmosphere of the 


BY JAMES HUNEKER 


AUTHOR OF “IVORY, APES AND PEACOCKS” 


verse. He is as fiery as a Hungarian 
and as elastic in his moods as a Vien- 
nese. He is as gay as a boy at times. 
It is his delight to conduct Italian 
operas, to lead Mozart and—Johann 
Strauss. He conducted “The Bat” in 
Vienna and Paris. A Don Quixote of 
the boulevard and the Prater! He 


sitive and plastic. Under Arturo Tos- 
canini it was so, and now under this 
“Viennese Toscanini” it is still sen- 
sitive and plastic; these qualities are 
marked in the art of Bodanzky. His 
men were his friends from the first 
moment he lifted his baton. 

He made his début here with Wag- 
ner’s “Twilight of the 





jewelled sounds at the re- 
lentless call of those out- 
stretched fingers of the 
left hand and the electric 
wand in the right. It was 
Artur Bodanzky conduct- 
ing a Wagner music- 
drama, and when I caught 
sight of his profile, a 
mere silhouette in the 
dimmed light, I thought 
of the Knight of the Rue- 
ful Visage, of Don Quix- 
ote, the idealist and 
dreamer of La Mancha. 
Clap a helmet and a pair 
of moustachios on him 
and he would need no 
armor to complete the il- 
lusion. Doré might have 
drawn him. He has lofty 
ideals. And with his 
baton he too, tilts at 
windmills? Are not Wag- 
ner’s singers windmills? 








Gods,” and nobly stood 
the tremendous test. And 
a test it was for a new 
conductor to _ interpret 
the eloquent message of 
that epical work. There 
were few slips, the cast 
was not impeccable—how 
could it have been, as the 
great Wagner singers of 
yester-year have van- 
ished!—but the hero of 
the evening was the con- 
ductor. For the first time 
in a blue moon we heard 
the singers. The sym- 
pathetic musician at the 
helm did not drown them 
with the turbulent waves 
of the score. There was 
power, potential and ex- 
prest. There was poetry. 
And there was a rhythmic 
vitality that swept us 
along on the wings of the 








Alert, vivacious are his 
movements, and his or- 
chestral army responds to every ges- 
ture. The simile of the river is not a 
fanciful one; a stream of tones, 
caressing, liquid and euphonious, 
flows beneath this magician from 
Vienna. Yet how melancholy is 
that mobile face of his when in re- 
pose. The sharply modeled features, 
firm, thin lips, indicative of self- 
control, are contradicted by the large 
' black-brown eyes with dancing gold- 
en flecks in them, and the broad, 
sloping forehead, the emotional 
front of the musician born. Add to 
these a bold, jutting nose, the rudder 
of the face, as George Meredith would 
say. Perhaps the expression I noted 
may be the result of a racial crasis; 
in the veins of Bodanzky are mixed 
bloods: Austrian, Hungarian and 
Eastern. His name is Slavic-Bohe- 
mian, tho his origin is partly Mag- 
yar. He was born in Vienna, and is 
still under forty; a youthful age for 
one to have achieved such a reputa- 
tion as a Wagner conductor. 

But if Artur Bodanzky may seem, 
because of his physique and bearing, 
a typical Don Quixote, he is far from 
such by temperament. He may look 
like a pessimist, but he is the re- 
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ARTUR BODANZKY 


has officiated in Petrograd and Lon- 
don. In Vienna, after a thoro mu- 
sical training at the Imperial Con- 
servatory, and violin with Griin, he 
graduated from operetta to the 
Opera House under the famous com- 
poser and conductor, the late Gustav 
Mahler. Bodanzky then received the 
appointment at Prague as conductor 
of opera and symphony. In 1910 he 
went to Mannheim as director of an 
important operatic post, and he now 
controls the German forces at our 
Metropolitan Opera House. His mu- 
sical pedigree is sound, his personal- 
ity a strong, yet ingratiating one; 
and I may add, few conductors have 
so quickly won their way. Orches- 
tral players are susceptible beings. 
Like high-bred and well-drilled steeds 
they respond to the slightest pressure 
of the bridle. Whip them and they 
rebel, or run away. They immediately 
know their rider and instinctively 
obey him. But by the same token they 
may refuse to budge if a leader lack- 
ing in magnetism or in authority, 
attempts to guide them. The orches- 
tra at our opera is an admirable or- 
ganization. Successive generations 
of conductors have made it both sen- 





mighty song of Wagner’s. 

Naturally, comparisons 
were made; without comparisons, 
invidious or otherwise, there would 
be no musical criticism. Judicious 
cuts appreciably shortened the per- 
formance. The emotional surge was 
unmistakable. A _ sagacious intel- 
lect controlled the work; cerebral 
as well as temperamental. Now, 
I am no believer in such an impossi- 
ble thing as an “authorized version” 
of Wagner. I have heard all the Wag- 
ner conductors from the Pope of the 
Wagnerian Church, Hans Richter, to 
son Siegfried Wagner, weakest of 
acolytes at the holy altar. And no 
two were alike. (No two grains of 
sand are alike, say scientists.) There 
were giants in the old days, and there 
are among the younger conductors of 
today several suffering with the 
growing pains of genius. But not 
many. We shall never see again a 
Seidl or a Levi; yet we have Nikisch 
—the senior of the three Arthurs— 
and Weingartner, R. Strauss, Men- 
gelberg, Toscanini, Muck, Bodanzky 
(for he belongs to this inner brother- 
hood of the baton); as we once had 
Von Biilow, Mottl, Sucher, Von 
Schuch, Mahler. There are as good 
fish in the sea as ever came out of it, 
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“Cadillac—Standard of the World” 
—a phrase or a fact? 


te THE Cadillac, in fact, the Standard of the World? 
Is it the one car which is accepted as a pattern of excellence and efficiency ? 


Look back over the past twelve years and ask yourself what other car has 
wielded so wide an influence over the industry. 


Ask yourself if motor cars, as a whole, are not better cars today because of 
Cadillac progressiveness and Cadillac initiative. 


You recall that the first Cadillac was also the first practical, enduring motor car. 

You remember the period in which the Cadillac inaugurated the thorough 
standardization of parts. 

You remember that the Cadillac accomplished also the first production in 
large quantities of a really high grade car at a moderate price. 


The introduction by the Cadillac of electric starting and lighting is still fresh 
in your memory. 


And you know finally, that the Cadillac as a climax to its other constructive 
contributions to the industry, brought forth the high-speed, high-efficiency 
V-type engine. 


Around the world that V-type multi-cylinder engine is admittedly at the zenith 
of design and of efficiency. 


And the Cadillac has pushed the process of perfecting the V-type engine to the 
highest point yet attained. 


Upon its first appearance, the Cadillac Eight received the unique tribute of a 
larger purchase on the part of other makers than any other car has probably 
ever known. 


Its scientific design and superb workmanship compelled their most intense ad- 
miration—its performance was pronounced nothing short of marvelous. 


If the Cadillac had not been the standard of the world before, the V-type multi- 
cylinder Cadillac would have made it so. 


It has become the standard of the world in smoothness and in swift acceleration 
in flexibility and in hill climbing power. , 


It is the world’s standard in its incomparable roadability, its luxury, its ease 
of operation and control, and in absence of fatigue after long journeys. 


These characteristics, added to its world-wide reputation for dependable and 
enduring service, have furnished for the industry, new inspirations— new 
incentives—new goals for ambitions. 


Is not the Cadillac deserving of the title it has so long and so honorably held ? 
Is not the Cadillac, in fact, the Standard of the World? 


Styles and Prices 


Standard Seven passenger car, Five passenger Salon and Roadster, $2080. Three passenger Victoria, $2400. Four passenger 


Coupe, $2800. Five passenger Brougham, $2950. Seven passenger Limousine, $3450. 


Berlin, $3600 
Prices include standard equipment, F. O. B. Detroit. 
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Why ? Because when the ‘‘Big Boss’’ 0. K's the names rec- 
ommended for promotion, he wisely favors the men who are 
always neat and well groomed. It’s evidence of efficiency. 

You'll soon see in your pay-envelope, direct results from 
dressing your best. 

Wearing neat shirts is the key note of being well dressed 
and any man can now afford them. 


DURO SHIRTS wear like iron 


Specializing on this box makes possible 
this offer of 3 DURO Shirts sent post- 
paid on receipt of $2. Handsome silk 
tie included for name and address of § 
Ly Sriends, Money back tf not pleased. 
S The biggest selling and most famous 
box of shirts in the World. Adver- 

tised in 50 leading magazines. Guar- 
anteed not to shrink, fade or rip 
in six months wear, or new shirts 
free. Made of white percale with neat 
stripes of blue, black, and lavender. One 
of each color of same size. Coat style, 












cuffs attached, laundered and fashion- 

MONEY BACK able. Sizes 14 to 17. Sleeve 33. Tie 

is stylish wide-end four-in-hand of navy 

blue silk poplin. A good box for the money and well worth a 


trial. Oruerto-day. Highest bank references. Catalog of Shirts 
of all kinds, Neckwear, Hosiery, Handkerchiefs, Underwear, Pa- 
jamas and Nightshirts. 

Room 94, Goodell & Company, 158 E. 34th St., New York. 


The largest mail order shirt house in the World, 





GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP |PHOTOPLAY WRITING FOR PROFIT 


5a PARK STREET, BOSTON, MASS Our course of ten lessons teaches the technique of the 


filmplay and also shows you how to sell your scenarios. No 
We specialize in Autographs and American Local | special literary preparations necessary. Write for FREE 
History and Genealogy, but also deal in choice and | book, valuable information and special Prize Offer. 
rare books in all lines. Catalogues mailed free Chicago Photo Playright College, Box 278 WX-3 Chicago 




















Annual Discount Sale 
of 


MANUFACTURED FURS 


At Discounts from 


15% to 331/3% 
C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 
126 West 42nd Street 
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and we should not lose sight of the fact 
that conductors come and conductors 
go, but Wagner lasts forever—at least, 
lasts till the abbreviated eternity we 
call fame ends. This man reads a scene 
slower, the other man takes it faster, 
yet what do these variations spell? 
Bodanzky differs from his predecessors, 
Hertz and Toscanini; nevertheless in 
the chiefest matter he is on the side of 
the angels. He is a versatile, brilliant 
and subtle conductor, and it is a bold 
dissenter who takes exception to his 
broad musical conception, tho one may 
demur here and there as to details. 

When I first heard the delightful 
“Rose Cavalier” of Richard Strauss, 
conducted by the composer at Stuttgart 
in 1912, I missed the champagne in 
that sparkling score, compounded as it 
is of Wagner and Johann Strauss— 
Weimar and Vienna. But I tasted it to 
the full when Bodanzky decanted the 
magic musical bottle for us. His early 
training in light opera told. His touch 
was feathery light, the music bubbled 
over the edge of the ‘‘mystic abyss” of 
the orchestra, and we left the Metro- 
politan elated. Nor were the finer 
nuances missing. Bodanzky is a master 
of nuances. His orchestra is ever trans- 
parent. It vibrates. It glows. But it al- 
ways reveals the musical structure. 
One can hear the inner voices, while 
the larger tonal balance and ensemble 
are in evidence. For the singers the 
conductor has a peculiar care; every 
entrance is signalled, every variation 
in tempo or rhythm indicated. “Parsi- 
fal,” for example, lost something of 
that droning, psalm-singing quality 
which makes this sacrosanct religious 
festival play such a bore to genuine 
musical people. It was conducted as if 
it had red blood in it, which, in spots, 
it has, and the second act was as exotic 
and sensuous as it should be. I admired 
the “Tristan and Isolde” interpretation 
because of its fine blending of imagina- 
tion and emotion. The orchestra moved 
like a_richly-wrought, richly-colored 
tapestry. The climaxes were stirring, 
the mystic ecstasy present, and the love 
episodes intense. 

Artur Bodanzky is never nervous 
during a performance; afterward he 
is sometimes unstrung, for he dispenses 
an incredible amount of energy, and he 
becomes discouraged over such trifles 
as a false entrance by a singer or a 
player, or because of the vagaries of 
the electric switch. At the first 
“Tristan” the light failed at his desk 
during a crucial moment. It made no 
difference in his conducting—he could 
conduct the entire work without score 
—but it annoyed him, and later I saw 
his features grow melancholy as his 
eyes stared at imaginary windmills— 
the Wagner singers—and he straight- 
way became the dreamer of dreams, 
who waved long, thin hands across a 
river of multicolored music; a veritable 
Don Quixote of the baton. 

New York City 








Seemingly they think a canal is like the 
millinery trade—two grand openings a 
year and the rest of the time business is 
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NEW POETRY 


Six poets, who are all working along 
the same lines, have published Some 
Imagist Poets, an anthology, for which 
each individual has selected a certain 
number of his, or her, own poems with 
no restriction other than that none of 
them should have appeared before in 
book form. In an introduction the poets 
explain to the public what the new 
school which they represent aims to do. 
This is: “to create new rhythms as the 
expression of new moods”; “to allow ab- 
solute freedom in the choice of sub- 


ject”; to present images, particular | 


images, definite, clear and vivid. Vivid 
is the word which best characterizes 
the poems in this anthology. You may 
like this poetry, or you may detest it; 
but you can not escape it. It impresses 
you whether you will or not. Richard 
Aldington’s “Round Pond,” H. D.’s 
“Sea Iris,” F. S. Flint’s “Lunch,” D. H. 
, Lawrence’s “A Woman and Her Dead 
Husband” recur persistently to one’s 
mind after they have been once read. 
Or take these lines from Amy Lowell’s 
Letter: 

“IT am tired, Beloved, of chafing my heart 

Against the want of you; 
Of squeezing it into little inkdrops, 
And posting it.” 
Or John Gould Fletcher’s struggle 

against the hard, unyielding city: 
“Yet I revolt: I bend, I twist myself, 


Anything to be soft and woolly, 
Anything to escape.” 

A better example of Mr. Fletcher’s 
work, however, is contained in the swift, 
intense, infinitely varied impressions in 
Irradiations, and the wet, salt, windy 
music of Sand and Spray. 

These writers of vers libre are doing 
for poetry what the futurists are doing 
for art. They are revolting against a 
monotonous, slavish following of tradi- 
tion. They are taking poetry on a spree; 
but it is only a one night spree, and he 
will come back in the morning refreshed 
and rejuvenated. 


Some Imagist Poets. An Anthology. Houghton, 
Mifflin. 75 cents. Jrradiations: Sand and Spray, 
by John Gould Fletcher. Houghton, Mifflin. 
75 cents. 


PREPAREDNESS 

The three addresses contained in 
General Wood’s little volume, The Mili- 
tary Obligation of Citizenship, were de- 
livered, one at Princeton, one at Mo- 
honk, and one at St. Paul’s school. 
From three somewhat different stand- 
points he stresses the points that we are 
not equipped for defense; we should 
be; the citizen has a military duty; the 
army a civil duty. President Hibben 
introduces the collection. General Wood 
in turn introduces Frederick L. Huide- 








DOES WINTER CURTAIL 
YOUR EXERCISE? 


SK your doctor how to safeguard your 
health during this period of physical 


inactivity. 


He will tell you to rid 


yourself of constipation. 


You can’t cure constipation and auto-intoxi- 
cation by dosing yourself with laxatives and 
cathartics, which frequently aggravate the con- 
dition they are meant to cure. 


The use of Nujol is a far safer and more effective 
means of keeping yourself free from constipation. 


Nujol is not a drug nor a bowel stimulant. 


It helps 


to restore the normal activity of the. lower bowel by 
facilitating the action of the intestinal muscles. 


Most druggists carry Nujol, which is sold only in pint 
bottles packed in cartons bearing the Nujol trade- 


mark. 
no substitute. 


If your druggist does not carry Nujol, accept 
We will send a pint bottle prepaid to 


any point in the United States on receipt of 75¢.— 


money order or stamps. 


Write for booklet, ‘“The Rational 
Treatment of Constipation."’ 


Address Dept. 12 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


Bayonne 





New Jersey 
New Jersey 
































Nujol 


Approved by 

Harvey W. Wiley, Directo: of 
Good Housekeeping Bureau of 
Foods, Sanitation and Health, 
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Avocadoes, or alligator pears, now in 
limited supply, sell at $2 00 to $6.00 a 
dozen Demand growing rapidly. Only 
few hundred acres planted; suitable land 
scarce, Weselectchoice DadeCounty land, 
plant and maintain groves for you on 
basis assuring profitahleinvestment, Free 
booklet gives particulars, 


Dorn Brothers Co. 17 Ave., Larkins, Fle. 





The use of the INDIVID. 
5 UAL COMMUNION SERV- 

ICE has increased the 
—SS attendance at the Lord’s 


— =—, Supper in thousands of 
= churches. It will do so for 
your church. Send for illustrated 
price list. 
o——= INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO, 


1701-1708 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 








“‘Dont-Snore 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S., Canada, Gt. Britain, Patents 
PS SNORIN ND M REAT 
Made of Rolled Gold, $2.00 in U.S. Postpai 


tpaid, 
MONEY BACK ANY TIME WITHOUT QUESTION. 
Three sizes: Child's, Regu! 


lar (90 tof sales), and La: 
Comfortable and (tetas wg F “= iedemafienen fone 


SIMPLE DEVICE CO,, Middleburg, Va., Box 16. 





SPEAK A FOREIGN LANGUAGE !!! 


The War has created unlimited opportunities for those who know 

SPANISH, FRENCH, GERMAN or ITALIAN. Now isthe time 

to better your position or increase your business. Learn quickly 
and easily, at home, during spare moments, by the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
and Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 
You listen to the living voice of a native professor pro- 
nounce the foreign language, over and over, until you 
know it. Our records fit all talking machines. Write 
for booklet, particulars of trial offer, easy terms. 

THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
975 Putnam Building, 2 West 45th Street, New York 
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AAs Sewer Gas Leaking Into Your Bathroom ? S 
You Don’t Know 
Sewer gas, for all its potential‘danger, 
is odorless. 
The connection of the average closet 


is sealed with putty. In time putty dries 
out, shrinks and crumbles and the joint 
is not tight. In most homes this means a 
sewer gas leak direct from the sewer 
main. To avoid this, see that the closet 
zou oy is equi ipped with the Donovan 

fety Flange. Your plumber knows this 
flange and will explain it. 

It’s a tell-tale device that exposes a 
leak instantly. 

A quarter turn or a half turn given to 
a conveniently located screw, tightens 
the joint and stops every possibility of a 

leak of sewer gas. 


Write for a free, informing 
booklet, “*The Dangers of 
Gas and How to Avoid Them.** 


Dept. D. 
The Trenton Potteries Company 




































contains 
pages, 
color and four 
duotone plates, 













besides numberless 
photographic true-to-life reproduc- 
tions, It lists all the standard var- 
ieties of flowers and vegetables, as 
well as the best of the season’s nov- 
elties, 

The newest Roses, the best Dahlias, 
and Dreer’s Improved Hardy Peren- 
nials are given special prominence, 

Sent free to any one mentioning 
this magazine. 








Dreer’s Orchid-Flowered Sweet Peas— 
with immense wavy flowers in sprays of 3 
and 4 blossoms each. Our mixture con- 
tains a full range of colors, 10 cents per 
packet, 20 cents per ounce, 60 cents per 
XY pound. 
order. 


= HENRY A.DREER Pricsoecorin 
SMT = 
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F. A. Ringler Co. 


DESIGNING 
PHOTO - ENGRAVING 
AND ELECTROTYPING 


Garden Book free with each 
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koper, who is probably our greatest 
tactical writer since General Upton. 
Mr. Huidekoper has written an elab- 
orate history of The Military Unpre- 
paredness of the United States. It 
is an octavo of about seven hun- 
dred pages and it traces from the 
standpoint of the military expert or 
board of strategy every important mili- 
tary movement of each of our wars 
save the minor Indian outbreaks. Gen- 
erous citations from contemporary and 
later authorities of the first rank en- 
force the judgments exprest. One is 
breathless and baffled by the multitude 
of examples shown here of delay, bad 
judgment, careless neglect, rejection of 
advice and refusal to profit by sad ex- 
perience. We note a few instances, of 
scores, of the sort that caused the con- 
tinual prayers of Washington for real 
preparation and discipline. His repeated 
warnings have not been disputed and 
his principles are sound today. But 
the errors he fought have created 


j protest and appeal from his day to 


ours. They even caused Jefferson’s 
conversion to seeking disciplined sol- 
diers as against militia and hasty 
armies of bounty bought men. Such in- 
stances are the fluke by which Louis- 
burg was taken; Arnold’s doleful disas- 
ter at Quebec due to foolish enlistment 
methods; Jackson’s lack of equipment 
to pursue and extend his victory at 
New Orleans; the mad tho successful 
operation of Scott in leaving his base 
for Mexico City, where Santa Anna, 
having six times his force, could have 
overwhelmed him had Santa Anna 
been half alive to his chance. Then 
came the Civil War with its Antietam 
and even Gettysburg when Lee was al- 
lowed to get away; the Spanish War, 
where the Cuban expedition might have 
been annihilated on landing, by a regi- 
ment with Mausers; and the Philippine 
War which was marred by long delays 
and where finally the bounty method 
of getting volunteers, a pitfall cen- 
sured by all authorities, was proposed. 
Delay, waste of money and of men, 
lack of disciplined men and of coérdina- 
tion, meager and unfit equipment and 
imperfect campaign plans—these are 
noted on nearly every page of the 
book. High credit is often given to 
courage and resource and skill. But 
the volume cites chapter and verse to 
prove its charge that the nation has 
in military matters trifled with its own 
life. From the history our author 
draws his lessons and tells in sufficient 
detail what in his judgment our land 
forces should be, how organized and 
how governed and trained. He would 
have 250,000 regular army, and re- 
serves, together numbering in seven 
years 670,000 men, this result to be 
reached by enforced intensive drill 
from six weeks in the first year to two 
weeks in the last, of all capable men 
within service age, thus taking a leaf 
from the Swiss system and another 
from the Australian. He cordially ap- 
proves the volunteer summer camps. 
Military education in the schools and 
colleges has been widely advocated and 
vigorously opposed. A bird’s-eye view 
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is in the heavens and what is in the helis'’—you mustin [5 
either case find his philosophy strikingly lucid, his presentation of 
the relations of the *‘Now’’ and **Then”’ wonderfully appealing. 
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understanding of the Bille’s teachings must grow. It is the func- 
tion of this Society, liberally endowed, to make his works accessible 
to every one. 
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of this burning topic will be found in | 
the Debaters Handbook on Military 
Training, which arrays extracts from | 
the utterances of leading educators and | 
editors, of military authorities and 
peace advocates. 

The ABC of National Defense, a re- 
print of already published articles by 
J. W. Muller, is for the layman, 
since it goes, in the fashion of the 
Chautauqua text book, to the root of 
the subject without technicality, liken- | 
ing an army to a fighting man, with | 
aeroplanes and scouts for eyes, the | 
infantry for the hard body, artillery | 
for fists, cavalry for quick footing, and | 
so on. The illustration is clumsy and 
incomplete, yet good, in that it empha- 
sizes all that the author says on effi- 
cient and prompt codrdination. “The 
army that needs time is already half | 
defeated. Time is the one thing that a 
capable enemy does not mean to give 
his opponent.” 

Dr. George H. Maxwell, in Our Na- 
tional Defense, has developed a theory 
of conservation applicable to peace as 
well as to war, one that should go far 
to preserve the first and prevent the 
second. He calls for “a reserve of en- 
listed men under civil control, doing the 
work of peace in time of peace and 
ready for the work of war in time of 
war.” It would be a “National Con- 
struction Reserve, organized primar- 
ily to fight nature’s forces instead of 
to fight the people of another nation.” 
The reserves should be Homecrofters, 
owning thetr homes and living rural 
lives with a practical school system and 
with work under enlistment for five 
years. Irrigation and forestry, fruit 
culture and poultry culture and mar- 
keting along with military drill, all un- 
der experts, would occupy this citizen 
soldiery. This might be called an at- 
tempt to fit the Swiss system to our 
needs. 

Statistics showing the number of 
years in which the leading nations have 
engaged in wars during the past odd 
three centuries show that there has 
been large decrease in the time spent 
in war. These figures, hopeful as they 
might seem, relate to time only, not to 
causes, severity or extent. Yet the au- 
thors of Is War Diminishing? raise 
some puzzling but illuminating ques- 
tions on causes and purposes. 

Sixty-six important war documents 
on The Protection of Neutral Rights 
at Sea have been collected by Pro- | 
fessor W. R. Shepherd; they include 
the pertinent articles in the Dec- 
laration of London, Orders in Council 
and the diplomatic notes between our 
country and the countries at war as to 
neutral rights generally and as to such 
notable cases as the “Lusitania,” 
“Dacia,” and “William P. Frye.” 








It is a collection serviceable to pre- 
vent the loose talking and writing on 
so delicate and technical a _ subject. 
The introduction outlines the whole | 
situation and urges the United States | 
to call a Congress of Neutrals to unite 
in defining and claiming their rights. 
In view of that, the pamphlet would 
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O the fine soul in search of expression, 

the Steinway comes with an untold 
wealth of treasure. Responsive as the wind 
harp to the wind, its wonderful mechanism 
has an almost human understanding of 
every mood. In the Steinway’s tonal range 
each note of the human voice finds its per- 
fect complement, sustaining it with sympa- 
thetic sweetness and flawless purity. In 
craftsmanship, the Steinway is as near per- 
fection as human skill can make it. And 
here is a fact for your consideration: you can 
buy a Steinway, with all its superior worth, 
at a moderate price and on convenient terms. 
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ued relief from irritating 
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Contain no opiates. Reg- 
ular sizes 25c, 50c and 
$1. At all druggists. 
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Could You Fill His Shoes? 


Suppose a good job were open where 


you work, Could you fill it? Could 
you jump right in and make good? Or 
would the boss have to pass you up 
because you lacked training? 


Don't take chances on being promoted. If 
you want a job that pays good money, get 
ready for it.’ 

Pick out the job you want in the work you 
like best. Then start right now to get, through 
the International Correspondence Schools, the 
training that will prepare you to hold it. 


Thousands of men have advanced through 
I. C. S, training to the very jobs they wanted. 
What these men have done you cando. All 
the I. C. S. asks is the chance to help you. 
No matter where you live, the I. C. S. will 
come to you and train you in your spare time. 


The job you want is within your reach. 
I. C. S. training will win it for you. The 
thing to do now is to make your start. Here's 
the coupon—mark and mail it now. 


1.C.S.,Box 4501, Scranton, Pa. 


| INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE scuools | 


Box 4501, SCRANTON, PA. 
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some of the Swedish, Norwegian and 
Danish notes of protest. 


The Military Obligation of Citizenship, by 
Leonard Wood. Princeton University Press. 75 
cents. The Military Unpreparedness of the 
United States, by F. L. Huidekoper. Macmil- 
lan. $4. Selected Articles on Military Train- 
ie, comp. by Corinne Bacon. White Plains, 
N. : Wilson. 25 cents. The A B C of Na- 
Sead ” Defense, by J. W. Muller. Dutton. $1. 
Our National Defense, The Patriotism of 
Peace, by G. II. Maxwell. New Orleans: Rural 
Settlements Ass’n. $1.25. Is War Diminishing? 
by F. A. Wood and A. Baltzly. Houghton, 
Mifflin. $1. The Protection of Neutral Rights 
at Sea, by W. R. Shepherd. Sturgis & Walton. 
25 cents. 


DISMEMBERED POLAND 


The Second Partition of Poland, by 
Dr. Robert Howard Lord, of Harvard 
University, is an admirably careful un- 
winding of the most tortuous and intri- 
cate tangle of intrigue in the entire 
eighteenth century. This second parti- 
tion which sealed the fate of the Polish 
commonwealth showed all the powers 
of Europe at their worst; Russia, pur- 
suing the tactics lately copied in the 
partition of Persia, choosing the mo- 
ment of attempted national regenera- 
tion to strike the death blow; Prussia 
deceiving the unhappy country by 
promises of aid till the last, when she 
treacherously turned on her ally and 
joined Russia to dismember her; Aus- 
tria, France and Great Britain pretend- 
ing infinite sympathy, but secretly con- 
senting to all that was done, and, last 
of all, Poland herself “an anarchy tem- 
pered by civil war.” The author bases 
his study largely upon personal re- 
search in the Russian archives. 


The Second Partition of Poland, by Robert 
Howard Lord. Harvard University Press. $2.25. 


THE CHURCH’S BUSINESS 


Christian people are just awaking to 
their responsibilities and opportunities 
in the matter of recreational activities. 
The old ascetic attitude of self-repres- 
sion in religion is being replaced by the 
joyous duty and privilege of self-ex- 
pression. Sports and games are no 
longer regarded as concessions to evil 
tho uncontrollable desires, but rather as 
a divinely appointed means of cultivat- 
ing a vigorous body, a nimble mind and 
a cheery, robust character. In Mr. 
Henry Atkinson’s new book on The 
Church and the People’s Play, he points 
out the causes which have operated in 
earlier times to create on the part of 
Christian leaders a feeling of suspicion, 
aloofness and opposition in regard to 
sports, amusements and recreation in 
general. In the most progressive sec- 
tions of the Christian church a change 
in theological conceptions has removed 
the occasion for such opposition and 
placed upon the conscience of the 
church the task of leadership and re- 
construction in the people’s play. The 
utilization of these universal and sa- 
cred social instincts opens great oppor- 
tunities for the moral development of 
the individual and the purification of 
the social life. The author of this valu- 
able book does not advise that the 
church in every case should carry on 
the work of organizing and developing 
the play life of the community, but 
rather that this should become a sub- 
ject of Christian interest as a part of 
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Absorbine: 





That Absorbine, Jr., would relieve Vari- 
cose Veins was discovered by an old gentle- 
man who had suffered with swollen veins for 
nearly fifty years. He had made many un- 
successful efforts to get relief and finally tried 
Absorbine, Jr., knowing its value in reducing 
swellings, aches, pains and soreness. 

Absorbine, Jr., relieved him, and after he 
had applied it regularly for a few weeks he 
told us that his legs were as smocth as when 
he was a boy and all the pain and soreness 
had ceased. 

Thousands have since used this antiseptic 
liniment for this purpose with remarkably 
good results. 

Absorbine, Jr., is made of oils and 
a extracts from pure herbs and when 


rubbed upon the skin is quickly taken 
| up by the pores; the blood circulation 














in surrounding parts is thereby 
stimulated and healing helped. 

$1.00 a Bottle at Druggists 

or Postpaid 

A LIBERAL TRIAL BOTTLE will be 
mailed to your address for 10c. in 
stamps. Booklet free. 

W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F. 

283 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 
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man’s normal life. If other agencies, 
however, fail to provide proper and 
wholesale recreation it is the duty of 
the church to fill the gap. Mr. Atkin- 
son would include not only the sports 
and games approved by the Y. M. C. A., 
but theatricals, card games and danc- 
ing. All these activities should be car- 
ried on under proper supervision and 
the best moral leadership. What will 
the church do in response to this high 
call to service in a field which has al- 
ways been neglected and often spurned 
as incompatible with its ideals? Many 
Christians will evade the responsibility 
on the plea that this is not the proper 
sphere of religion. But already in iso- 
lated cases much is being done, and 
those who are moved by the new im- 
pulses in religion and are in touch with 
the life and needs of the common peo- 
ple will heed this call to service. 


The Church and the People’s Play, by Henry 
A. Atkinson. Boston: Pilgrim Press. $1.25. 


EDUCATION FOR COUNTRY LIFE 


Very systematic and full of pertinent 
information is Means and Methods of 
Agricultural Education by Albert H. 
Leake, another prize essay in the Hart, 
Schaffner and Marx series. The prob- 
lem of increasing farm products to keep 
pace with the growth of population is 
dependent upon having plenty of farm- 
ers, and upon having the farmers effi- 
cient producers. Both factors are close- 
ly related to education; the school must 
not only teach people how to do their 
work, but also how to conduct their 
lives, their community as well as 
their personal affairs. Mr. Leake would 
put into the educational program all 
the latest devices for making life more 
attractive in rural districts. The needed 
reforms and reorganization in rural ed- 
ucation are well presented, and the ex- 
ample of Denmark is pointed out to 
show that practical results may really 
be attained. 


Means and Methods of Agricultural Education, 
by A. T. Leake. Houghton, Mifflin. $2. 


THE SHIFTING SCIENCE 


From the “time of the Physiocrats” 
to the present day the science of eco- 
nomics has undergone quite as radical 
changes as has the industrial life of so- 
ciety; and A History of Economic Doc- 
trines by Charles Gide and Charles 
Rist is a worthy footnote to a history 
of the industrial and intellectual revo- 
lutions of the past hundred and fifty 
years. Professor Gide’s texts in eco- 
nomics have been almost as well known 
in this country as those of any English 
or American author, and they owe their 
popularity as much to his scientific and 
scholarly treatment of the subject as to 
his lively and human method of pres- 
entation. Too much of our economic 
doctrine is colored by political associa- 
tion and class interest; a study of his- 
tory is the best countervailing influence 
one can have. Individualist and social- 
ist, banker and syndicalist, could all 
profit from getting this wider outlook. 
The translation is excellent. Unfortu- 
nately the well selected references are 
not as serviceable as they might be if 
the translator and editors had taken 


To use Resinol Soap for the toilet is usually to 
will 
through the cold weather unharmed, and that the 
hands will be kept free from redness, roughness 
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and chapping. 
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The soothing, healing medication in Resinol 
Soap which is so helpful in clearing poor com- 
plexions, is equally dependable for protecting deli- 
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If lack of proper care should 
result in painful and unsightly 
chapping, a little Resinol Oint- 
ment will generally afford com- 
plete relief. 


Resinol Soap is not artificially col- 
ored, its rich brown being entirely due 
to the Resinol medication it contains, 
Sold by all druggists and dealers in 
toilet goods. For a trial size cake, 


with a sample box of Resinol Oint- 
ment, free, write to Dept. 8-E, Resinol, 
Baltimore, Md. 


come Resinol Shaving Stick also contains 
the Resinol medication so that it 
soothes and refreshes the face, while 
supplying a rich, creamy, non-drying 
lather. The best druggists carry it. 
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Great New Indoor Football Gam 
Invented by famous foothall players; endorsed by leading 
college coaches. Most exciting game you ever saw. Teaches 
you “‘inside football’’; makes you better football player. 
Anyone, from grandfather to little chaps, can play. All the 
thrills of real football. 

Get Details and List of Other Fascinating Games. Write 
today. Descriptive circulars and full information giadly sent 
on request. A postcard willdo. Address Dept. P. 





OLYMPIA.GAMES CO., 126 8. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 








CAMP PENN 


Valcour Island, Lake Champ‘ain 10th Season 

A very distinctive, unusual kind of camp, 
that uses the cultural value of real camp-life 
to an uncommon degree. 500 acres of woods 
and clearing. High character-standard. Indi- 
vidual oversight. Exceptional cuisine. Our new 
booklet may interest you. 

CHARLES K. TAYLOR, M.A., Director, 

St. Martin’s, Phila., Pa. 
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Here Is the Camp for Your Boy 


where he can spend his summer in real boy fashion; where he has every 
facility and the right men to teach him how to manage a canoe, play ball, 
swing a tennis racket and make things with tools. 
from a summer or part of a summer at CAMP YUKON, you will be aston- 
ished and pleased to see how he has improved in health, physique, stamina, 
and all-round manhood. No more beautiful location for a camp could be 
imagined than on Lake Cobbosseecontee in the magnificent hard wood 
grove, sixty miles from Portland, Maine. 
tures, will tell you all about CAMP YUKON. Write personally to Frank 
D. Smith, Director, 203 West 102nd Street, New York, and you will receive 
by return mail something that will be to your advantage and that of your 


When your boy returns 


A readable booklet, full of pic- 
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Know a man by his “hand” 


This book gives the clues to character 
revealed by every person’s penmanship, as 
described by William Leslie French, the 
celebrated Graphologist. It is illustrated 
with fifty specimens of handwriting. You 
will probably recognize yours among them. 

A new edition is now being printed to supply 
the great demand. If you desire a copy, it will 
be sent with twelve different patterns of Spence- 
rian Steel Pens on receipt of ten cents. 

SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
349 Broadway, New York 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
349 Broadway, New York I 
I enclose ten cents for twelve different kinds 
of Spencerian Pens and a copy of the book, 
“‘What Your Handwriting Reveals.”’ 
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/ be secured both in garden effects 
and for household cut flowerswith 
Gladioli, Cannas, Dahlias, Montbretias, 
etc.,and at such asmall outlay oftime 
and money! Just try an assortment of 
our imported-to-order bulbs this year. 
y planting in propercombinationsand 
intervals you can have an abundance of 
beautiful flowers steadily from spring till frost, and with 
practically no trouble at all. 


Our Plan Saves You Half 


This is our plan. You tell us what bulbs you wish. We 
order them for you directly from the growers in Holland 
where the best bulbs come from. Long experience an 
frequent visits to Holland and personal acquaintance with 

growers enable us to buy each kind from the best 
specialist in that yesiety. and as your bulbs are packed by 
the | grower and then forwarded to you as soon as the 
reach this country, you get much better bulbs and at muc 
less than they would cost you if passed through the usual 

iddl ds ol t s buy their bulbs 
through us every year and they can tell you. You need 
not pay for pat bulbs until after delivery, nor take them 
if not satisfactory. (References required from new cus- 
tomers.) But remember— 


You Must Order Now— 
Not Later Than March Ist 


Our prices and the quality of bulbs secured depend upon 
buying direct from the peers for April and May delivery. 
These are just a few of the prices our plan secures you: 


Dozen 

Gladioli America, Ist sized bulbs . $ .25 $1.40 
Gladioli XXX Mixture, finest offered 30 2.00 
Choicest Named Dahlias. - « 100 6.00 

Choicest Large Flowered Cannas . 85 5.50 
For prices on otheritemsand on smaller quantities, send 
today for ourlmport Price List. It is Free, write foritnow. 
We have a limited quantity of specially selec- 
Seeds ted, pedigreed seeds representing choice 
varieties of everything on in Mr. Elliott’ s private gar- 
den, that this year, for the first time, are offered for sale, 





and at no advance in prices. These are highest grade seeds 
produced. Write for list and prices of flower and vegetable 
seeds at once, 


ElliottNursery Co. ?ittern Pa 









ARE me enn mye 
Nima ful and Convenient than 
the Out-Door Privy 
: 1, breeding places for germs. 
|| ave @ warm, sanitary, odorless 
- out in cold weather. A_ boon to 
invalids. Endorsed by State Boards of Health. 
Put it Anywhere In The House 
The germs are killed by a chemical process in 
month. Absolutely no odor. No more trouble 
to empty than dishwater. loset absolutely 
ROWE SANITARY MFG.CO. 260 ROWE BLDG., DETROIT, 
Ask about the Ro-San Washstand---Hot and Cold MICH, 


= — More Comfortable Health- 
| 

| | Eliminates the open vault and cess- 

toilet right in your house. Nogoing 

ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS 

water in the container, which you empty once a 

guaranteed. Write for full description and price. 

Running Water Without Plumbing 
































Reick “Vulcan” Ink Pencils 


The ONLY perfect, non-leakable 
ink pencils at moderate 
prices. 


Sizes— 
434 and 5% ins, 
Extra Size—8 ins, 
(black only) $1.25. 
FREE—liberal supply of 
ink with retail orders. 

Agents Wanted. Big Profits. 


J. D. ULLRICH & CO., 27 Thames St., New York 


Order $ 
Today 














er Your St 

| Save Your Steps 
Mikes housework easier. The handy 
WHEEL TRAY sets full meal on table 


andclearsitin onetrip. Useful in kitch- 
en, dining room, porch. Lustrous perma- 


nent finish. Two heavy oval trays, 
double capacity. 
$10 in Black $12 in White 

















Express prepaid. Booklet free 








ME Weel Tray Co., 439 W. Glst Pl., Chicago 

















the trouble to introduce English trans- 
lations in place of the many foreign 
titles, since such editions are available 
for the most valuable sources. 


A History of Economic Doctrines, by Charles 
Gide and Charles Rist. Boston: Heath. $3. 


THE SUBLIME PORTE 


Sir Edwin Pears resided forty two 
years in Constantinople, employed as 
advocate in the consular courts and 
correspondent for British papers. Dur- 
ing this time he has witnessed three 
revolutions, three Sultans deposed, the 
establishment of the Young Turk Party 
and has known most of the great pub- 
lic men connected with the Near East. 
In Forty Years in Constantinople he 
gives, in autobiographical fashion, an 
account of all the principal events in 
which he was interested, and of the 
Turkish statesmen and British and 
other ambassadors with whom he was 
in intimate relation. 

Constantinople is the center of inter- 
national intrigue, and European na- 
tions send to the Porte their ablest 
diplomats. An account of the doings of 
these forty years cannot fail to be in- 
tensely interesting and instructive. The 
author of this work speaks frankly, un- 
veils many secrets of state, and explains 
many facts that have puzzled his- 
torians, such as, for example, the rea- 
son why the Russians did not occupy 
Constantinople after the Russo-Turkish 
war. The American reader will be es- 
pecially interested in the admiration 
exprest for the work of Robert College; 
for the succession of American minis- 
ters and ambassadors; and especially 
for the indefatigable labors of Ambas- 
sador Morgenthau for the protection 
of Christians. One will gain from the 
volume a fresh sense of the atrocities 
inflicted by the Turks in the succession 
of Bulgarian and Armenian massacres. 


Forty Years in Constantinople, the Recollec- 
— Sir Edward Pears, 1873-1915. Apple- 
ton. $5 


OPERAS 


The new edition of J. W. MacSpadden’s 
excellent handbook of Opera Synopses has 
added twenty-four numbers to its old list, 
being those given in America in the past 
four years and some of the novelties of 
this season. 

Crowell. $1. 


FERDINAND AND ISABELLA 
Isabel of Castile and the Making of the 
Spanish Nation, by Irene L. Plunkett, is an 
interesting study of the disputed character 
of the Spanish Queen and of the reign that 
saw the Inquisition, the expulsion of the 
Jews, and the discoveries of Columbus. 
Putnam. $2.50. 


FOR ALL MEN 

Mrs. Katrina Trask allows the impera- 
tive necessity of social and economic bet- 
terment, but finds the world’s greatest need 
in an inward solvent of spiritual and moral 
power. The Mighty and the Lowly are as 
one in this realm where the life and work 
of Jesus were consummated, and neither 
the rich nor poor may claim Him as their 
special champion. 

Macmillan. $1. 

BLINDNESS 

The parts of Hitting the Dark Trail, 
the touching story of Clarence Hawkes’s 
courageous life that will be most enlight- 
ening to us with eyes, are the analysis of 
his mental suffering in the first years after 
the loss of his sight, the chapter on the 
psychology of sightlessness and the de- 
scription of how he watches a baseball 
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game, all of which will leave the reader 
with a better understanding of the piteous- 
ness and the possibilities of those who do 
not see. 

Holt. $1. 


v. 8. SHIPS AND SAILORS 
The new addition of J. R. Spears’s Story 
of the American Marine is prefaced by an 
essay on the conditions in merchant ship- 
ping brought about by the present war 
conditions. 
Macmillan. $1.50. 


BEATING A HABIT 
The dedication and introduction of Peg 
Along, by G. L. Walton, author of “Why 
Worry,” have a disarming humor that 
makes one quite sure the book is written 
with commonsense. It deals with the break- 
ing of bad habits and the forming of better. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott. $1. 


AS TO BABIES 
If the young mother fails in her busi- 
ness of caring for her charges, it will not 
be for lack of counsel. One of the best 
guides we have seen is Your Baby, by Dr. 
E. B. Lowry, which is clear, concise and 
common-sensible. 
Chicago: Forbes. $1. 


FOLK MELODIES 
William Fisher Ames has edited Sirty 
Irish Songs. New words are set to some 
forty, but the music, arranged for the high 
voice, is all ancient. There is an intro- 
ductory essay on Irish music. 
Ditson. Cloth $2.50. Paper $1.50. 


WHO’S WHO IN OLD STORIES 
William -S. Walsh has completed his 
former handbook of characters in modern 
fiction by Heroes and Heroines of Fiction, 
Classical, Medieval, Legendary, a cyclope- 
dia on the same lines, with critical and 
explanatory notes and quotations. 
Lippincott. $3. 
EVERYMAN’S 
The recent volumes added to the in- 
valuable Everyman’s Library bring its 
numbers to 732. It is good to see Mrs. 
Ewing and George MacDonald among the 
issues for young folks. Dostoieffsky and 
Gogol are among the translations and more 
of Froude’s Short Studies are included. 
Dutten. Cloth 35 cents. Leather 70 cents. 


HANDBOOK OF THE BIBLE 

Professor Ismar J. Peritz’s substantial 
volume on Old Testament History is a prac- 
tical book that was much needed in bibli- 
eal study. The author takes full account of 
historical and literary criticisms and con- 
temporary sources outside the Hebrew rec- 
ords. He has produced the most valuable 
and readable handbook on the subject, and 
has adapted it to elass use. 


Abingdon Press. $1.50. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF BEHAVIOR 
If the reader will skip the first two 
pages and the last chapter he will find 
in The Freudian Wish, by Prof. E. R. Holt 
of Harvard, a very comprehensible account 
of the new theories which purport to ex- 
plain our dreams, our jokes, our slips of 
the tongue, and our finger tricks. The au- 
thor minimizes the more repulsive features 
of the Viennese speculations and develops 
the ethical implications. 
Holt. $1.25. 


WALLS, FLOORS AND FURNITURE 
Good Taste in Home Furnishing, by M. 
A. and H. B. See, is a carefully thought 
out guide. It deals less than is common 
in such works, with varied schemes of fur- 
nishing and more with the fundamentals 
that underlie all good decoration, explain- 
ing the theories of color, of line, and of fur- 
niture form, so that the housekeeper may 
work out her own scheme, and not go far 
wrong. 
Lane. $1.25. 


PLEASANT VERSE 

Grace Hazard Conklin has chosen a pe- 
culiarly descriptive title for her collection 
of verse, Afternoons of April. Tho lacking 
distinction, the poems are full of charm, 











** If Victor Hugo had lived in America ‘Les 
Miserables’ would have been a book like this.’’ 


THE ABYSS 


By Nathan Kussy 


With the publication of this novel a new Jewish author is in- 
troduced, a man whose work is of such outstanding character that 
his place in American literature is henceforth assured. 

“The Abyss” is the story of a Jewish lad in the underworld, 
of how Mulberry Bend caught him and taught him the hard philos- 
ophy of the streets and of how he struggled again and again to 


free himself. 


Intensely interesting in the development of its plot, the book is 
perhaps more remarkable for its accurate and vivid portrayal of 
types. Mingled with beggars, criminals and outcasts, there are char- 
acters of real fineness and spiritual beauty—all faithfully drawn 
against the pain and magnificence of the city. 





THE RUDDER 


By Mary S. Watts 
Author of “Nathan Burke,” etc. 


Mrs. Watts’ new novel introduces 
a woman as the principal character ; 
an intelligent, well-bred, socially 
well-placed young woman who 
touches life in many places. The 
story is unfailingly interesting, told 
with that same charm of manner that 
has always been found in its author’s 
writing. Ready March 15 


THE SHEPHERD OF 


THE NORTH 
By Richard Aumerle Maher 


An intensely dramatic novel with a 
most ingenious plot in which a big- 
brained, big-hearted American Bishop 
is the hero. Ready March 22. $1.35 


THE LITTLE LADY 


OF THE BIG HOUSE 
By Jack London 


The story of a woman whose life 
is shaped by a great love. Jack Lon- 
don has done few finer things than 
this account of Paula Forrest’s life 
and the problem she was forced to 
face when she met Evan Graham. 

Ready April 5. $1.50 





- May Sinclair’s New Novel 


THE BELFRY 


By the Author of “The Three Sisters,’ “The Divine Fire,” etc. 
In this brilliant and swiftly moving story, May Sinclair pictures a group 


New and Forthcoming Novels 





Ready March 8. $1.50 





THOSE ABOUT 
TRENCH 
By Edwin Herbert Lewis 


A novel of ideas, saturated with the 
spirit of modern science, intensely 
alive and packed with many strange 
adventures. Dr. Trench and those 
about him are the most interesting 
people that have appeared in fiction 
for many a day. 

Ready Feb. 16. $1.35 


CAM CLARKE 
By John H. Walsh 


The story of a real, live boy, his 
companions and their escapades, told 
with rare sense of humor and under- 
standing. The heartiness of the 
West, good spirits, a brisk movement 
of plot, and a score of interesting 
and appealing people, these are all 
here, Ready Feb. 23. $1.35 


I POSE 
By Stella Benson 


“As the mature work of an expe- 
rienced author, it would have been a 
remarkable achievement; being ‘the 
first book of a new writer,’ it is an 
astonishing performance.” — Daily 
Graphic (London). 

“A clever: book.”—N. Y. Tribune. 

$1.25 





of curiously assorted characters with a lifelikeness that is almost uncanny. It 
is hard to resist the impression that Tasker Jevons, the struggling, triumphant, 
lovable, impudent, little Cockney, half genius and half bounder, is a real per- 
son. No less human and convincing is the adorable Viola Thesiger, setlane 
the most complex and the most attractive of Miss Sinclair’s heroines. The 
story comes close to the present time and finds its climax in the scenes of the 
great war. Ready Feb. 9. $1.35 
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LITTLE TRAVELS 


The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel 
for pleasure, health or business; the best hotels, large and small; the best 
routes to reach them, and the cost; trips by land and sea; tours domestic 
and foreign. This Department is under the supervision of the BERTHA 
RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of 
the personal knowledge possessed by its management regarding hotels 
everywhere. Offices at. Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, New 
York, and Hotel Stewart, San Francisco, Cal., where personal inquiry may 
be made. Address inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independ- 
ent, New York. 
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A Mineral Springs HEALTH RESORT and HOTEL known as 
THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 
Highly Radioactive Mineral Springs 


| Private Park. Miles of accurately graded walks for Oertel hill climbing. Five Minutes’ Walk 


from Watkins Glen. Sporty Golf Course. Tobogganing, Skating, Music, Dancing. 
THE BATHS are DIRECTLY CONNECTED WITH THE HOTEL and are complete in ghieetes 
ments for Hydrotherapy, Electrotherapy and Mechanotherapy. 
A Natural Brine—THE MOST HIGHLY RADIOACTIVE IN AMERICA—for the Nauheim Baths. 
Hot Brine Baths for Elimination. 


WINTER CONDITIONS FOR TAKING THE ‘‘CURE’’ OR FOR 
REST AND RECUPERATION ARE ESPECIALLY DESIRABLE. 





Our Illustrated Booklets and Latest Reports on our Mineral Springs wil be Mailed on Request 


Ge GLEN SPRINGS "22 











1» BERMUDA 


NewS S. “GUIANA"’ and other steamers fortnightly for St. 
Thomas, St. Croix, St. Kitts, Autigua, Guadalonpe, Dominica, 


Thos. Cook & Sons, 245 Broadway, N.Y. Or Any Ticket Agent. 


ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 


The Best Regular Services to 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, PHILIP. 
JAPAN, A! NEW 


Sailings twice a week. 
Golf, Tennis, Boating, Bathing, Cycling 
Twin Screw 


Ss. S. “BERMUDIAN” 


Sails every Wednesday. 


CUNARD LINE,24StateSt..N-Y 








Twin Screw 





“FLORIDA BY SEA” 


Ss. S. “EVANGELINE” 


Under the American Flag. Best 
Chartered by the Quebec Steamship Company. _ Sails a!ternate Service to JACKSONVILLE 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays. One Way Round Trip 
27.00 - BOSTON - - - ., 45.00 
24.40 - NEW YORK - ~ $43:30 
$22.40 - PHILADELPHIA - g39.00 
$20.00 - BALTIMORE - $35.00 





Including meals and stateroom berth. Fine steamers. Best 
service. Automobiles carried. Wireless. 


Send for particulars 
Merchants and Miners Trans. Co. 
W. P. Turner, G. P.A. Baltimore, Md. 


Martinique, St. Lucia, Barbadoes and Demerara. 
For full information apply to 
Quebec 8. 8. Co., 32 Broadway, New York 
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The best place for rest or recreation or recuperation is 


ATLANTIC CITY 


and 


CHALFONTE 


is especially well adapted to accommodate those who 
come to secure them 


Write for Illustrated Folder and Rates to 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 


On the Beach Always Open 


COS 




















sweet with the breath of gardens, bright 
with the glinting wings of scarlet tanagers. 
The subjects range from Rheims Cathedral 
—1914 to A Breath of Mint, but the work- 
manship, tho exquisite, has a certain same- 
ness. The mint arouses emotions too similar 
to those stirred by the cathedral. 


Houghton, Mifflin. 75 cents. 


HISTORY OF PAINTING 
A good short guide to the development 
of that art is Masterpieces of Painting, by 
Louise Rogers Jewett, of Holyoke. There 
are chapters on mural decoration, on tem- 
pera, on oils, and on the ideals of the 
different schools and periods with a help- 
ful bibliography. 
Boston: Badger. $1. 


ARTHURIAN ENGLAND 
What a relief it is to escape from this 
prosy, scientific world and its sophisticated 
fiction and slip back into the Greenwood 
that the author of “The Broad Highway,” 
Jeffery Farnol, has again unrolled entic- 
ingly in Beltane the Smith! Romance, love, 
adventure, told in the fascinating style of 
Old England, fill the 500 pages that re- 
count the quest of Beltane for Lady Helen. 
Boston: Little, Brown. $1.50. 


A CHILD’S BIBLE 
William Canton has succeeded where 
many have failed in telling The Bible 
Story, Old and New Testament, so that 
children may understand its teachings and 
at the same time appreciate its beauty and 
reverence its power. A simple map of the 
Holy Land and eighteen particularly good 
illustrations in color increase the value of 
the book, which deserves first rank among 
those stories that every child should know. 
Doran. $2. 


ASPECTS OF ART 
The function and meaning of each of 
the four great types of art: sculpture, 
painting, music and poetry, and their rela- 
tions to one another, are set forth by 
Edward Howard Griggs with his usual 
skill and facility in The Philosophy of Art. 
His interpretations and applications to life 
are everywhere enlivened and made im- 
pressive by his quotations and illustrations 
from a wide range of literature and his- 
tory. 
Huebsch. $1.50. 


TO THE MIDDLE CLASS 
Whether you mean well and have your 
doubts, or whether you are quite confident 
that Providence must carry all the respon- 
sibility for prevailing social and economic 
conditions, you should read Seymour 
Deming’s little book, A Message to the 
Middle Class. It may disturb your com- 
placence, it may challenge your American- 
ism, it may clear up some uncertainties, it 
may strengthen your resolution. It will 
take but an hour or two, and is worth 
while. 
Boston: Small, Maynard. 75 cents. 


A PHYSICIAN’S VIEWS ON EUGENICS 
From a wide experience as physician, as 
instructor and as social investigator, and 
from wide reading, Dr. Frederick A. 
Rhodes writes The Next Generation. The 
discussions of crime, vice, heredity, char- 
ity, immigration, insanity and other social 
problems show an acquaintance with ac- 
tual conditions as well as with “authori- 
ties.” The personal touch and the direct 
simplicity of the style adapt the book to 
the needs o* the ordinary reader. 
Boston: Badger. $1.50. 


THE SPIRIT OF RUSSIA 

Stephen Graham’s new work on Russia, 
Mary and Martha, is more than a study of 
Russian life and thought, it is a compari- 
son of Eastern and Western Christianity, 
and as such takes in a visit to the Coptic 
monastery in the Sahara and a discussion 
of many matters far from Russia itself. 
Loving the Russians, he yet does not gloss 
over characteristics unpleasant and more, 
to western eyes, so that one feels this an 
uncommonly true picture of this Slavic 
people, of their strength and their weak- 
ness. 


Macmillan. $2. 
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PEBBLES 


United we stand for a whole lot.—Co- 
lumbia State. 


We have seen many a skating-beginner 
this season temporarily lose his amateur 
standing—New York Tribune. 


Looks as if England realizes that if she 
avoids a draft she will lose her grip.— 
Philadelphia North American. 


It begins to look as tho the ultimate 
fate of little nations is to be fed by the 
United States.— Washington Post. 


“Let’s go out to Central Park and look 
at the animals.” 

“TI can’t—lI’ve got to study my zoology.” 
—The Masses. 


The principal mistake Greece made, like 
Belgium and Poland, seems to have been 


in her selection of a place on the map.— 


Kansas City Star. 


“Seven U. S. Troopers Captured 


by 
Mexican Bandit Raiders.”—Headline. 


A serious depletion of our available 27th St., N.Y. Write for illustrated booklet, Free. | 


forces—New York Tribune. 


Spain is placing $20,000,000 munition- 
contracts in this country. She knows some- 
thing about the effectiveness of American 
guns.—Philadelphia North American. 


By reversing all the protests that Great 
Britain made to the United States during 
the Civil War it is possible to obtain a 
fairly correct notion of contemporary Brit- 
ish theory of international law.— New 
York World. 


“Pop Merlin,” Earl S. discovers, “was 
the original War-lord. ‘But look ye, all 
barons’,’”—it is from “Morte d’Arthur” I, 
4—“ ‘be before King Uther trmorn, and 
God and I shall make him to speak.’ ”— 
New York Tribune. 


“What is an amateur?’ is still one of 
the raging queries of the hour. But, in 
spite of all the recent discussion, we 
haven’t changed the answer we evolved 
four years ago, viz., “Any one who can get 
away with it.’—New York Tribune. 


This is the famous Wilson Limerick 
which is making the rounds: 
As a beauty I am not a star, 
There are others more handsome by far; 
But my face, I don’t mind it, 
For I am behind it— 
The people in front get the jar—Woodrow 
Wilson, Bruno’s Weekly. 


Three times had King Canute ordered 
the waves to recede. 

And three times had the waves paid no 
attention whatever to his commands. 

“The only thing to be done in a case 
like this,” said the King, “is to break off 
diplomatic relations with Father Neptune.” 

And it was so ordered.—New York 
World. 


One bit of humor came to the soldiers 
from home when the pages of a copy of the 
London Chronicle were eagerly unfolded in 
the trenches. There the headline stood: 


KING GEORGE SHAKES HANDS 
WITH V. C. 


GALLANT FEAT THAT COST A LEG. 
—New York Globe. 


. Senator Gallinger—Of jewelry Germany 
is a great producer, and Germany cannot 
send any kind of jewelry out into the mar- 
kets of the world today, so that for the 
time being New Jersey is finding a market 
for jewelry, but it will not last. 

Senator Martine, of New Jersey—If 
there were no prosperity in this country, 
the people of this country would not be 
able to buy jewelry. 

Senator Gallinger—I think they prob- 
ably could afford to buy the kind of jewelry 
made in New Jersey under any circum- 
stances. (Laughter on the floor and in the 
galleries.)—Congressional Record. 








My Facial Beauty 
Exercises 


will make you look many 
years younger. 


Won’t you let me tell 
you how you can remove 
wrinkles and restore the 
fresh complexion and con- 
tour of girlhood as thou- 
sands of others have done? 


Write today for my new 
FREE booklet. If you 
will tell me what improve- 
ments you would like, I 
can write you more help- 
fully. 


KATHRYN MURRAY : 
Suite Y-2, Garland Building, CHICAGO 


The first woman to teach Scientific Facial Exercise. 

















‘Bronze Memorial Tablets 
| JNO. WILLIAMS. Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 





Become EXPERT 
ACCOUNTANT 


Thousands now needed by railroads, 
big quapesetiens and other 
rms 


al 
$3,000 to s 10,000 
wr excelien 
Yearly prospects ofad- 


independence and pros; 
ity. Unlimited opportunities 
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re 


await you if you prepare now. / 


. 
We Train You By MAIL 
time, no matter what you work at now. It is not neces- 
sary that you already understand bookkeeping. We have 
acourse in Higher Accountancy that prepares you from 


at home, in 
your spare 


thegroundup, Prep by noted experts—under direct 
supervision of Wm. Arthur Chase, ex-Pres., Am. Assn. 
CG. P. A. aminers and ex-Sec’y, Ill. Board of Exam. 
Prepares you to pass C.P.A. examinations in any state. 
Special Reduced Rate \\"''e pow fer facts 
for a limited time, special reduced rate scholarship. We Make 
Terms To Suit Y: 


‘ou. 

Money-Back Guarantee 11 %fter completion 
of Course you are 

not satisfied we agree to refund entire amount paid. 
now for wonderful free book e laining 
had, oe. an 
to success as 
‘epare for 
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DELIVER 


the present. 


At a Great Sacrifice 


of payment only in direct letters. A coupon 
Tear off 


from factory to customer on approval 


mission to pay. 
you forget it. The sample pages are free. 


46 Page Booklet Free 


We will mail you 46 free sample 
pages without obligation on your part 
to buy. These will give you some idea 
of the splendid illustrations and 

the wonderfully beautiful style 

in which the work is written, 

You can purchase this great 

work at the lowest price ever 
offered and pay for it in small 

sums monthly if you prefer. 


Six Thousand 


Years of History 
Ridpath takes you back to 
the dawn of history long before 
the Pyramids of Egypt were 
built; down through the ro- 


wealth and luxury; of Greek 

and Roman splendor; of Mo- 
hammedan culture and refine- 
ment; tothe dawnof yesterday. 
He covers every race, every 

nation, every time and holds 
you spellbound by his wonder- 


ful eloquence. Mail the coupon. 
Western Newspaper Asso. 
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4ESAR’S name has stood through all the ages as the embodiment of imperial po 
untimely end after reaching the pinnacle of earthly glory is one of the great tragedies of histor 
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greatest tragedy in all human history is now being enacted on the battle fields of Europe. All the un- 
derlying causes of this conflict, the racial antipathies, the commercial rivalries, the sting of past defeats, the 
vaulting ambitions for world Empire may be discerned from the pages of history. The one great history 
of every Empire, Kingdom, Principality and Power from the beginning of civilization to the present, is 


Ridpath’s History;.World 


Dr. Ridpath is universally recognized as America’s greatest historian, 
Other men have written histories of one nation or period; Gibbon of Rome, 
Macaulay of England, Guizot of France, but it remained for Dr 
writea — ae the entire World from the earliest civilization down to 

e offer the remaining sets of the last edition, brand new, 
down to date, beautifully bound in half morocco, 


Dr. Ridpath to 


in Price 


We will name our special low price and easy terms 


for your con- 


venience is printed on the lower corner of this advertisement. 
the coupon, write your name and address plainly 

and mail now. Our plan of sale enables us to ship direct Puss 

and guarantee 

satisfaction. We employ no agents, nor do we sell 

through book stores, so there is no agents’ com- 

Mail the coupon now before 


President 

140 So. Dearborn St. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Please mail 46 free sample 

pages of Ridpath’s History 

of the World, containing pho- 

togravures of Napoleon, Czsar 

and other great characters in history, 

and write me full particulars of your 
special offer to The Independent. 





























THE MARKET PLACE 


A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND TRADE 


























THE INVESTOR’S SERVICE 


The Independent is now offering a Service for Investors in which 
personal attention will be given to the desires of its subscribers for infor- 
mation in regard to investments of all kinds. We cannot of course decide 
for our readers where they should put their savings and will not undertake 
the responsibility of recommending specific securities to any individual. 
But we ask our readers to write to us frankly and this Department will 
give them by letter or thru the columns of The Independent such impartial 
information as may assist them in making a wise decision for themselves. 














BABY BONDS FOR SMALL SAVINGS 


E have been called a nation of 
W spenders That this is not far 

from true is demonstrated from 
a compilation of savings bank deposi- 
tors of various countries showing that 
Switzerland headed the list with 554 
depositors to the thousand of popula- 
tion, while the United States had only 
ninety-nine. This compilation is not of 
very recent date, but it proves that up 
to a comparatively short time ago, 
saving was not one of our popular 
virtues. 

Since the war broke out, however, 
savings banks and postal savings 
agencies have reported enormously in- 
creasing deposits with the result that 
a steady demand has been produced for 
high grade investments and a conse- 


quential increase in bond prices in 
spite of continued liquidation from 
abroad. 


Everybody has money to invest in 
something—automobiles, sealskin coats, 
diamonds, and, ef course, the war 
stocks. During the boom, young men 
and women employees in New York did 
not center their attention on the sport- 
ing page or the women’s page of a 
newspaper, but on the financial section, 
where they looked eagerly for the lat- 
est news on Bethlehem, Crucible, Sub- 
marine, etc. But the war stocks have 
had their day, much to the sorrow of 
many people who bought at the top and 
are either expecting advances which do 
not come or sold at a loss. 

The investment of the future for the 
small investor lies in the sound bond of 
small denomination—$100 and $500. In 
France and Holland, widely known as 
countries where the working people are 
exceedingly thrifty, bonds of this class 
have been sold for years. When bonds 
of American railroads could only be 
purchased in this country in denomina- 
tions of $1000 or more, they were avail- 
able in France in pieces of 100 francs 
(normally $20) and every peasant had 
his wad of rentes or our railroad bonds 
of some sort stowed away in a corner 
of his cottage. That is why we hear so 
much about the thrift of the French. 

Almost everybody one meets today 
has at least a hundred dollars lying 
idle or in the savings bank drawing in- 
terest at from 34%% to 4%. We do 
not wish to minimize the usefulness 
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of the savings bank, but many of 
these people do not know that they can 
invest so small an amount as $100 in 
a coupon bond of a government, mu- 
nicipality, railroad, industrial or pub- 
lic service corporation. They feel that 
bonds are investments for men of 
wealth and therefore are content to 
carry their hoard with them or place 
it in a savings bank. It is surprizing 
how many people have never heard of 
$100 and $500 bonds in spite of the 
great publicity given them by special- 
ists. Those people who want their 
money to earn more than four per cent 
should be told that it can be done with 
almost as much safety as tho the funds 
were entrusted to a bank. 


For instance, there ean be purchased 
in $100 pieces the joint five per cent 
bonds of Great Britain and France 
due 1920 at about $95.50; or, if prefer- 
ence is in local securities, New York 
City 4%s of 1962 can be bought at 
106%, Chicago Harbor Construction 4s 
of 1917 at 96, Vancouver 4%s of 1923 
at 93%, etc. Among the railroad bonds 
we have Baltimore & Ohio Convertible 
Mortgage 4%s due 1933, legal invest- 
ments for savings banks in New York, 
Connecticut and Massachusetts, selling 
at 98%. These bonds are secured on the 
entire system and are followed by over 
$210,000,000 dividend-paying stocks. 
Southern Pacific Company-San Fran- 
cisco Terminal 4s due 1950, selling at 
85, are secured by a first mortgage on 
the extensive terminals of the Southern 
Pacific at San Francisco; these bonds 
are legal for Conncticut savings banks. 
Other “legal” issues include Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy-Denver Exten- 
sion 4s due 1922, at 99, and Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul General and Re- 
funding Convertible 5s, due 2014, at 
109. A carefully diversified list has been 
compiled for the benefit of the reader, 
showing prices and return on each 
issue. 

Many young people who have money 
to invest find more satisfaction in buy- 
ing a $100 bond every little while than 





BONDS OF $100 


Government and Municipal 
Anglo-French Loan 
Baltimore, Md. 
Chicago, Ill., Harbor Const. 
New Orleans, La., Improvement 
New York City 
New York City 
Vancouver 


Railroad Bonds 
Prime Issues: 


Baltimore & Ohio—Mortgage. Conv.. . 
Chicago, Burl. & Quincy-Denv. Ext... 
Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul, Conv. Gen. Ref. Bs 
Norfolk & Western First Consolidated. 


Secondary Issues: 
Colorado & Southern, Ref. & Ext 


Erie-N. Y. & Greenwood Lake, Prior Lien. 5s 


New York Central, Conv. Deb 


Seaboard Ail Line, First & Consol.... 


Virginian Railway, First 


Miscellaneous Corporation Issues 


American Telephone & Telegraph, Coll. . 


Bethlehem Steel, First & Ref 


Laclede Gas Light Co., First......... 
Liggett & Myers, Debenture......... 


P. Lorillard, Debenture 
Pocahontas Consol., 





+$500 Pieces. 
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Southern Pac.-San Francisco Terminal. . 


DENOMINATION 
Yield 
Price about 
about. Per cent. 
socal 1920 96 6.00 
soe 1962 n 97 4.15 
— 1917 n 100 4.00 
<a 1929 101 5.00 
..-4%s 1960 n 102 4.15 
...4%s 1963 n 107 3.95 
...4%s 1923 93% 5.60 
- — 1933 n 98% 4.60 
eae 1922 n 99 4,12 
2014n 109 4.55 
1996 n 94 4.25 
...4%s 1935 87 5.50 
1946 99 5.00 
— 1935 116 4.70 
er 1948 115 5.00 
sine 1945 100 6.00 
nel 1962 99 5.00 
.4s 1950c¢ 85 4.95 
4s 1929 c-m 91 4.90 
re 1942 103 4.80 
— 1925 100 5.00 
+ aoe 1949 96 5.25 
...-3%8 1942 80 4.85 
sone 1950 96 5.25 
—— 1919 100 5.00 
<ocee 1951 101 4.95 
ee 1951 102 4.90 
os ae 1957 90 5.60 


n-Legal investment for New York savings banks. 


e-Legal for Connecticut. 
m-Legal for Massachusetts. 
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in placing that sum in the savings 
bank. The hundred dollar bond has 
been the foundation of many a modest 
fortune; it does not require very much 
of a sacrifice for a moderately salaried 
young man or woman to set aside 
enough each week to provide for a pur- 
chase of a few $100 bonds yearly. It 
is quite easy to save ten dollars a 
month, once one gets started, for eight 
or ten months, and then purchase a 
well secured bond with the proceeds. 

This method can be continued for 
years until five or ten $100 bonds have 
been acquired when in many cases they 
may be exchanged for a $500 or $1000 
piece. Ten dollars a month for five 
years means a fund of $600, not includ- 
ing interest. This plan of saving starts 
the non-investor on the road to eco- 
nomic independence in the best man- 
ner known, provided investments are 
selected with care, with more attention 
to safety of principal than high yield. 

Bonds may be purchased on the 
“partial payment” plan, as are books 
or furniture, and the investor must 
never forget that until the bond is paid 
for in full, he is not actually its owner 
or even in possession of it as in the 
case of books. So unless he deals with 
an investment firm of recognized stand- 
ing, he is very likely to find himself 
called upon to furnish more margin to 
his investment in case of a sharp de- 
cline in the market; unless, of course, 
his margin is large enough to protect 
his banker. In all cases, whether buy- 
ing $1000 bonds or $100 ones, the selec- 
tion of the banker is an all-important 
step. 

There are several reputable firms 
which specialize in bonds of small de- 
nominations and sell them for cash or 
on the partial payment plan. This 
usually involves a payment of 10% or 
20% of the face value of the invest- 
ment and $5 per month until the entire 
purchase price has been paid. A mini- 
mum commission of $6 per $100 is 
charged, but this includes interest. 
taxes, etc. As interest is received on 
the bond it is either sent to the owner 
or credited to his account. Between the 
cash and the partial payment plan, 
preference should be given to the cash 
plan as in that case the bond is held by 
the owner. 

In conclusion, there are several 
points which the investor should bear 
in mind, viz:— 

1—Select a conservative banker. 

2—Buy bonds that yield under 544% 
except in extraordinary cases. 

3—Buy only mortgage bonds having a 
large equity in stock or bonds. 

4— Ask for a description of the bond and 
read it. 

5—Do not purchase any more bonds than 
you can pay for. 

6—Never become frightened if the mar- 
ket value of your bonds drops five points. 
Ask your banker’s advice when this hap- 
pens, 

7—If you have money to invest do not 
wait for a “bear market.” You are losing 
interest meanwhile. 

8—Do not buy securities of mining com- 
panies, construction companies, munitions 
concerns, etc., unless you have other means 
to rely upon. If you buy such securities, 
remember the risk. 

9—Read all the literature on securities 
that is available. 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


87 Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


SINT 





Abstract from the Seventy-second Annual Report 
For the Year ending December 33, 1915 








Assets ‘ . ‘ $74,274,980.68 

Increase, $4,111,969.65 
Liabilities ° ° ° $69,154,791.00 

Increase, $3,995,364.42 
Surplus . . . . $5,120, 189.68 

Increase, $116,605.23 
Received for Premiums . $10,192,309.35 

Increase, $603, 188.75 
Total Income . ‘ : $13,496,775.51 

Increase, $756,936.45 
Payments to Policyholders $7,234,871.11 

Increase, $699,787.99 
New Insurance Paid-for . $36,055,913.00 

Increase, $4,494,061.00 
Total Insurance in Force . $309,699,971.00 

Increase, $18,967,525.00 

OFFICERS 


ALFRED D, Foster, President Dante F. APPEL, Vice-President 
FRANK T. PARTRIDGE, 


Wittiam F. Davis, 
REGINALD FosTER, Counsel 
Epwin W. Dwicut, M.D., Medical Director 


Jacos A. Barsey, Secretary 


Morris P. Capen, Assistant Secretaries 


Hersert B. Dow, Actuary 
Guover S, HastiNnGs, Supt. of Agencies 


DIRECTORS 


Gorpon ABBOTT Daniex F, APPEL 
ALFRED D. Foster REGINALD FosTER 
NATHANIEL J. Rust 


Cuarves B, BARNES 
HENRY PARKMAN 


Cuartes E, Corrine 
Wa ttace L, Prerce 
PHILIP STOCKTON 
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A Life Income 
Payable Monthly 


A 
guaranteed for the lifetime of a 


stipulated monthly income 
beneficiary is the highest expres- 
sion of farsighted provision for 
dependents, 

The life income contract enables 
the insured to provide for the 
future of his beneficiary, and thus 
maintain the standards which he 
established in his lifetime. 

Details of the plan cheerfully 
furnished upon inquiry of the 


Berkshire Life Insurance 
Company 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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The Steadily Increasing 
Percentage of Public 
Utility Bonds Held by 
National Banks 


indicates : 


1. Recognition of the superior market 
stability of Public Utilities. 


2. Appreciation of the consistent and 
steadily increasing income of Public 
Utility Properties. 


3. Cognizance of more attractive in- 
terest returns. 


4. Knowledge of the enviable record 
of Public Utility Bonds. 


Send for our Pamphlet I-34 
“THE TREND OF THE 
BOND MARKET” 


showing the comparative stability of 
standard bonds. 


N. W. Halsey & Co. 


49 Wall Street, New York 


Philadelphia 
Boston 


Chicago 
St. Louis 


San Francisco 


Detroit Baltimore 
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FIFTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
GEORGE E. IDE, President 
JANUARY Ist, 1916 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Invested in bonds..........++. $15,137,497.00 Insurance reserve fund........$26,047,637.00 
Invested in loans on bonds and Reserve for deferred dividends 2,769,801.00 
mortgages <0 Gah aeriomeba marian 7+235,750.00 Reserve for other liabilities... 1,198,546.36 
(80.3% of which is Guaranteed as to Reserve fund or surplus...... 2,01 3,455-35 


Principal and Interest) 
Real estate 


a cecccescesecsecce 1,450,000.00 
Loans to policy-holders........ 5,778,153.61 
GEE 8 6b0ceerdecnvcces 2,428,039.10 


INSURANCE RECORD 


Insurance in force, Dec. 


OO, RRS cia ctr tts canes eeueksns $125,660,173.00 
Gain in insurance in force..........eeeeeeeee eee ceceeeees 4,766,740.00 
St i MO nn kk Che bas VERE ERE RSE DET EED CES E RES SEE CS 1,398,191.01 
New insurance (paid for), 1914.....-++.seccceceececccees 14,437,000,.00 
New insurance (paid for), 1915.....-+scccececccssesseees 15,096,000.00 


OFFICERS 


ANTON A. RAVEN, Vice-Prest. 

ELLIS W. GL ADWIN, Vice-Prest. & Secy. 
WM. S. GAYLORD, Assistant Secretary 
HENRY MOIR, Actuary 


WILLIAM A. MARE Ait 
FREDERICK C., 


Vice-President 
K W. CHAPIN, * Medical bw < non 
HILLIARD, Cashier 


won ARD VAN SINDEREN, Counsel 


CHESTER F., 


S. WHITNEY, Asst. Med. Director 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, Superintendent of Agents 














DIRECTORS 

Thos. H, Messenger Ellis W. Gladwin Anton A, Raven William ij Matheson 
J. Warren Greene Wm. M. St. John Francis L, Hine Wallace H. Rowe 
George E. Ide Martin Joost William A. Marshall Robert L. Pierrepont 
Wm. A. Nash E, Le Grand Beers Wm. G, Low, Jr. 

John F, Praeger Cortlandt P. Dixon Richard M. Hoe 

Pern i i t PM 

1849 “OLD AND TRIED” 1916 
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GLENS 


FALLS INSURANCE CO. 


GLENS FALLS, NEW YORK 
Abstract from 66th Annual Statement, January 1, 1916 
TOTAL CASH ASSETS ° ‘ é ‘ ° " ° ° $5,859,946.44 
LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock ° e $500,000.00 
Unpaid Losses 233,931.99 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums ° ° 2.625,838.07 
Reserve for Taxes, Dividend, etc. ° ° 245,967.08 
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$3,605,737.14 


Net Surplus Over All Liabilities $2,254,209.30 
AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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CHARTERED 1853 


United States ‘Trust Company of New York 


45-47 WALL STREET 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000 


SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $14,303,188.22 


THE COMPAR® ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOS 
ARY OF COURT MONEYS, and in other recognized trust capacities. 
It allows ME. at current rates on deposits, and holds, manages and invests money, securities 
and other property, real or personal, for individuals, — and corporations, 


EDWARD W. sneer. Presiden 


WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, Vice-President 
WILLIAMSON PELL, Assistant Secretary 


WM. ROCKEFELLER 
FRANK LYMAN 

JAMES STILL 7an 
JOHN J. PHEL 

LEWIS CASS L EDYARD 


LYMAN J. GAGE 
PAYNE WHITNEY 
EDWARD W. SHELDON 
CHAUNCEY KEEP 
GEORGE L. RIVES 


J. WORCESTER, Secreta: 


ry 

CHARLES A. EDWARDS, 2d Assistant Secretary 
TRUSTEES 

JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Board 


ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES 


eames | sy BLISS, JR. 


WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY HENRY W. de FOREST 


WILLIAM STEWART TOD 
OGDEN MILLS 
EGERTON L. WINTHROP 


WILLIAM SLOANE 














Romeike’s Press Clippings 


are used nowadays by every modern 
up-to-date business man; they bring 
you in constant touch with all public 
and private wants, and supply you with 
news bearing upon any line of busi- 
ness. We read for our subscribers all 
the important papers published in the 
United States and abroad. If you have 
never used press clippings, drop us a 
postal and we will show how they can 
be of advantage to you. Write for 
booklet and terms. 

ROMEIKE, INC. 106-110 Seventh Ave., New York City 











Pocono Manor 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
(Pocono Summit Station, 0. L. & W. R. R.) 














That belated vacation,—take it among 
the hills and streams at Pocono Manor. 

That short Fall or Winter rest,—try a 
fortnight in retreat, on that 800-acre tract, 
with the “Quakers at the Manor,’’ com- 
fort without ostentation. Golf, tennis 
and garage; no bar or dancing. 


J. W. HURLEY, Manager 
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Conducted by 
W. E. UNDERWOOD 





























RESERVELESS LIFE 
INSURANCE 


A heavy proportion of my mail from 
correspondents contains inquiries re- 
lating to insurances carried in assess- 
ment, codperative, or fraternal associa- 
tions and orders. Most of the inquiries 
have their origin in an attained or a 
growing conviction that their premium 
payments have increased unreasonably, 
or are about to do so. Some of my 
correspondents inform me that they 
have met every demand made in these 
rate advances, that they are now 65, 
70 and 75 years old and that the as- 
sessments called exceed their ability 
to pay. 

To be just, no one is censurable for 
these conditions, unless we may con- 
demn people wholesale for what they 
do not know and cannot learn except 
at first hand thru bitter experience. 
The promoters of life insurance 
schemes which are devoid of the re- 
serve element are the most sanguine 
lot of people I ever knew in any busi- 
ness. They can all “figger”; they are 
so adept in the art of plausibility as 
to successfully deceive themselves. 
They, innocently and unwittingly, have 
hundreds of thousands of victims in 
this country whom they “convinced.” 
These victims have spent millions of 
dollars on so-called life insurance; they 
are from twenty to forty years older 
than they were when they commenced; 
and they possess not one dollar’s worth 
of equity of any character for their 
money. 

What is saddest of all, the vast ma- 
jority of them are physically impaired, 
or too old to secure old line insurance. 
I have before me now a letter from a 
man 72, who holds a $500 certificate in 
an association on which he paid last 
year in monthly instalments $59. And 
the rate is steadily advancing—of 
course. Twenty years ago that man 
could have bought $2000 of real life 
insurance for $98 a year which now 
would have been worth $1304 in fully 
paid-up insurance or $1038 in cash. 
But he carried the association policy 
more than thirty years. At age 42 a 
policy for $3000 life insurance would 
have cost $99, and been worth today in 
paid-up, $1770; or $1218 in cash. 

Some of the assessment associations 
and fraternal orders have, as far as 
their limitations would permit, re- 
formed their mathematics; and on the 
newer business are accumulating a re- 
serve, so-called. Very few of them, if 
any, are providing for an adequate re- 
serve. This is a stop-gap only; the 
sole effect is to defer the evil day. 

Paradoxically, the lucky persons in 
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an unscientifically constructed life in- 
surance scheme are those who die early, 
for they have secured the proverbial 
something for nothing. Those who 
stayed, paid and grew old, are victims 
for whom there is no relief. 








A. Y. D., Asheville, N. C.—The Penn 
Mutual is a sound, well managed life in- 
surance company, providing excellent serv- 
ice for its policyholders. 

R. P. A., Mocksville, N. C.—On the 
principle that a going concern, however 
weak, is better than one which has failed 
and for the further reason that your father 
is too old to secure other insurance, I 
would advise him to accept the offer made 
by the Order of Puritans. On January 1, 
1915, the assets of the latter were $158,169, 
and the liablities $29,186. 


E. S., Twin Falls, Idaho.——Take your 
insurance in an old line company, pre- 
ferably one which maintains what is called 
a full reserve. There are so many it would 
be impossible to list them here. Write to 
your State Insurance Department at Boise 
City for a pamphlet listing them and giv- 
ing their statistics. The United States Cas- 
ualty is first class in every way. 

B. T., Onawa, Iowa.—You do not state 
how long you have been carrying thé en- 
dowment policy. However your age and 
circumstances warrant the maintenance of 
that policy. If you desire to protect the 
indebtedness mentioned against your death, 
add $1,500 or $2,000 ordinary life insur- 
ance in the same company. You will 
doubtless live to reap wider benefits from 
it as the years pass. 


IF. W. C., Denver, Colo.—aA number of 
stock life insurance companies (barring 
the small dividends paid _ stockholders) 
operate on a purely mutual basis. The 
argument against them lies not so much 
in the fact that the business yields an in- 
come to the owners of the capital stock, as 
that the company is controlled by them. In 
2 few instances this control has been in- 
jurious to the interests of policyholders. 


N. F. D., Chicago, I1l.—The company is 
financially solvent, but not strong. It is 
one of the small and young institutions 
which possess no distinctive merits and 
which have to pay large commissions tc 
secure business. To be entirely candid, I 
am of the opinion that the balance of 
chance is against the company’s lasting to 
the maturity of your policy. But it may. 
If there is any doubt respecting the as- 
sured’s physical condition, he should not 
give up the policy until after he has passed 
a satisfactory examination and secured a 
policy from another company. Nothing is to 
be gained by using the loan value of a life 
insurance policy as payment in reduction 
of a mortgage on the home. In the event 
of death the result would be the same. But 
that mortgage should be protected by life 
insurance of the first grade. 


J. A., Lafayette, La.—A résumé of the 
financial condition of the Pan-American 
Life Insurance Company as of December 
31, 1914 (later figures unavailable), shows 
total assets of $2,416,370. Liabilities to- 
tal $1,775,460 and include capital stock. 
$1,000,000 and policy reserve, $747,976. 
The net surplus is $640,910. The premium 
income was $532,120; total income, $685,- 
960. As nearly as my facilities permit I 
find the management expenses to be $265,- 
819, which seems to be about 39 per cent 
of the income. The company made gains 
on its assumptions for interest, mortality 
and lapses aggregating $138,824, while its 
actual expenses exceeded its “loading” by 
$108,365. I know of no way of appraising 
the book value of the stock. In 1912 the 
new business written was $4.522.000, 
bringing the total in force to $8,425,000; in 
1913, new business, $6,223,000, with a 
total in force at end of year of $12,624,- 
000; in 1914, new business. written 
$5,681,000, with $15,670,000 in force at 
end of year. The company seems to be con- 
ducted with good business judgment and 
its first years indicate a successful future. 
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“* The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America.” 





STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


AETNA — 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
On the 31st day of December, 1915 





Cash Capital, - - - = 


Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire) .. 
Reserve, Re-Insurance ( Marine) 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire) 


Reserve, Unpaid Losses ( Marine) 


Pe NE oc cies} awaienes 
Net Surplus, - - - - 
Total Assets,- - - - 


Surplus for Policy-Holders, - - 


$5,000,000.00 
9,950,776.94 
567,831.14 
807,797.00 
454,082.00 
365,000.00 
7,584,515.59 
$24,730,602.67 


$12,584,515.59 
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LOSSES PAID IN NINETY-SEVEN YEARS: 


$150,705,781.16 





WM. B. CLARK, President 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 


HENRY E. REES 


E. J. SLOAN, Secrctary 
Assistant Secretaries 
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E. S. ALLEN GUY E. BEARDSLEY RALPH B. IVES |= 
W. F. WHITTELSEY, Marine Secretary = 

WESTERN BRANCH, THOS. E. GALLAGHER, Gen’l Agent = 
175 W. Jackson Boul’d, {r. O. KOHTZ, Ass’t Gen’l Agent = 
CHE, Pilkarécerecic-cnscevevnce L. O. KOHTZ, Marine Gen’l Agent = 


301 California St., 
eS a Tee eee 


PACIFIC BRANCH, {ci H. BREEDING, General Agent 


MARINE DEPARTMENT......... 


GEO. E. TOWNSEND, Ass’t Gen’] Agent (Fire) 
E. S. LIVINGSTON, Ass’t Gen’! Agent (Marine) 
‘CHICAGO, Ill, 175 W. Jackson Boul’d 

NEW YORK, 63-65 Beaver Street 

BOSTON, 70 Kilby Street 

PHILADELPHIA, 226 Walnut Street 

SAN FRANCISCO, 301 California Street 





Agents in all the Principal Cities, Towns and Villages of the United States 
and Canada 
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Journalism As An Aid 


To History , Teaching 
By Edwin E. Slosson, Ph. D. 


Literary Editor of The Independent 


Associate in the School of Journalism, 
Columbia University 


This address, which was 
given before the History Sec- 
tion of the New York State 
Teachers’ Association at Roch- 
ester, November 23, 1915, has 
been published in pamphlet 
form and will be furnished free 
to teachers—Write to. W. W. 
Ferrin, 119 West 40th Street, 
New York. 











INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 
The annual meeting of the stockholders of In- 
dependent Corporation, will be held at the office 


of the corporation, 119 West Fortieth street, 
Borough of Manhattan, City of New York, on 
Wednesday, February 23, 1916, at eleven o'clock 


in the .forenoon for the election of directors and 
for the transaction of such further business as 
may properly come before the meeting. 
By order of the Board of Directors. 
FREDERIC E. DICKINSON, Secretary 


Dated, New York, January 24, 1916. 
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UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


In the City of New York Issues Guaranteed Contracts 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
Finance COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank 
Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company, for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 
dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 277 








Broadway, New York City. 
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44HE Next Issue of The Independent will be a Shake- 
oy speare Number. It will contain a double-page repro- 
228) duction on fine paper of Leopold Flameng’s etching 
of the famous Chandos portrait of Shakespeare, and 


i also the first of the series of Eight Articles which are 
he ‘basis of The Independent’s Shakespeare Cannes for American Schools. 
Concerning this Contest many expressions of approval have been received from 
men high in position and influence in the educational world. A few of these 
expressions are printed below. The author of the series is Frederick Houk Law, 
Ph.D., Lecturer in English in New York University, and Head of the Department 
of English in the Stuyvesant High School, New York City. His close study of 
Shakespeare and the Elizabethan period, and his practical experience as lecturer 
and teacher, have enabled him to write a highly i interesting and instructive series 

















of articles equally suitable for schools, for clubs and for private reading. 


HON. PHILANDER P. CLAXTON, Superintendent of 
Education of the United States: “I sincerely hope that The 
Independent’s Shakespeare Contest and the medal offered 
in connection with it may serve to increase interest in the 
celebration of the tercentenary of the death of the-great 
dramatist. Anything that may be done this year for the pur- 
pose of emphasizing this anniversary and of promoting the 
study of Shakespeare in the schools of the United States 
should be encouraged.” 


C. P. CARY, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Wisconsin: “We are making brief announcement in our 
Educational News Bulletin of The Independent’s Shake- 
speare Contest for American Schools. This will bring the 
contest to the attention of most of the prominent school 
people in the state of Wisconsin and may do something to 
encourage entry in the contest.” 


J. Y. JOYNER, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
North Carolina: “Believing that it will stimulate the study 
of Shakespeare in the schools, I approve most heartily of 

Eee sap eneate Shakespeare Contest for American 
chools,” 


H. A. DAVEE, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Mon- 
tana: “I am very glad to endorse The Independent’s Shake- 
speare Contest for American Schools. I hope no less than 
one hundred Montana schools will take part in this contest.” 


C. O. CASE, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Arizona: “In reply to your favor of recent date I wish to 
commend your efforts toward stimulating an interest in the 
Great Bard, William Shakespeare. Your plan of holding 
contests in the schools meets with my approval and I shall 
be glad to cooperate with you in any way that I can.” 


HON. JOHN H. FINLEY, Commissioner of Education for 
the State of New York: “I heartily applaud your effort to 
interest the teachers and students in the schools of the state 
in the reading of Shakespeare, and I hope that you will find 
yourself under the compulsion of awarding a thousand 
medals. But I wish, when all this is done, that there might 
be a rating of all the first papers in the various schools 
receiving the medals, and the bestowal of another medal 
for the best essay written in the state.” 


PAYSON SMITH, State Superintendent of Public Schools, 
Maine: “I can heartily commend the Shakespeare Contest 
for American Schools inaugurated by The Independent.” 


M. L. BRITTAIN, State Superintendent of Schools, Georg- 
ia: “In reply to your letter of recent date I take pleasure 
in commending your Shakespeare Contest for American. 


* Schools.” 


HOWARD A. GASS, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Missouri: “A person cannot claim to be well edu- 
cated without a more or less thorough knowledge of 
Shakespeare. I approve of any movement that will lead to 
a greater familiarity with Shakespeare and his works. It 
seems to me that a Shakespeare contest would be one of the 
most satisfactory ways of arousing the interest of teachers. 
in the study of the greatest English author.” 


R. C. STEARNES, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Virginia: “I thank you very much for your letter of 
January 6, calling my attention to the Shakespeare Contest 
for American Schools inaugurated by The Independent. 
This seems to me to be a very happy thought on the part of 
the management of The Independent, and I hope the result 
will be a renewed and greater interest in the study of the 
bene nf of the great English dramatist by our high school 
pupils 








Che Independent Offers a Shakespeare Annibersary Medal 


for the best essay from any school in the United States on the life and works of William Shakespeare. Any 
American school, private or public, elementary or secondary, may take part in the contest, but the medal cannot 
be awarded unless ten pupils at least compete from that school. Each competitor must complete an original essay 
of from 500 to 2500 words and hand it in to the judges by May 5. In case of elementary schools the school 
authorities shall select three judges from among the faculty, pupils or outsiders (including no contestants). In 
case of secondary schools the contestants themselves may get together and select any three judges they may 
choose except a contestant. The contest is open free to all schools and a subscription to The Independent is not 
obligatory. If 1000 schools take part in this contest, 1000 medals will be awarded. Your school does not have 
to compete with any other school. 





THE INDEPENDENT SHAKESPEARE CONTEST DEPARTMENT, 119 West goth Street, New York: 
We wish to enter The Independent Shakespeare Contest for American Schools. Please send full details. 





Feb. 7, 1916 


Signed 
School 
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THE CANADIAN OVERSEAS 


England, to a Canadian soldier fresh- 
ly arrived from Canada, is like a new 
pair of boots on a school boy; he is 
proud of the boots but uncomfortable. 
The Canadian Tommy, to the apprecia- 
tive eyes of England, is like a miracle, 
a geyser, or a water spout, or a river 
in flood; something to be admired, 
treated with infinite kindness and re- 
spect yet somehow dangerous, liable to’ 
do unexpected things or smash sacred 
conventions. Having seen England ° 
in its worst season the Canadian soldier 
calls the English “‘sir’’ and damns their 
climate. He takes off his hat in the pres- 
ence of the great monuments and he 
fumes at the mud. He likes their beer 
and he works himself into a rage over 
the drizzle of rain. Rain in his boots, in 
his great coat, on his hat. If they would 
let him fight, how he would fight! But 
they won’t, so he schemes to get leave 
or prays for a Zepp raid to liven things 
up, and if he is very, very temperamen- 
tal, writes home a grouchy letter. On 
leave his spirits improve. On London 
leave he is elated. He hires taxis and 
buys refreshment like any other gentle- 
man, tips commissionaires, and takes 
rooms “‘with bath” so long as his funds 
hold out. He is abashed only when he is 
“broke.” He is subservient only in let- 
ter, not in spirit. He delights and as- 
tounds the grave people of England 
every day of their lives. And all uncon- 
sciously. Money! Phst! That 
for it, says the Canadian Tommy 
after sending his wife’s share home. 
Decorum! Eh? Spell it! 

Subservience!—What? He romps like 
an Airedale and looks as solemnly inno- 
cent and hurt as a three-year-old when 
he is caught at it. Discipline? General 
Alderson told me in France that you 
could tell a Canadian by the smart cut 
of his salute! But in England he salutes 
only up till seven o’clock. After seven 
on leave he does not see you, and if you 
are a wise officer you don’t see him 
either.—Edmonton Journal. : 











REMARKABLE REMARKS 


GEN. LEONARD Woop—We are menaced 
on all sides. 


SenatoR JAMES HAMILTON LEwIs— 
What is preparedness? 


SECRETARY REDFIEFLD—Economy is not 
the absence of spending. 


WInIFRED BLacK—To most women now- 
adays love is a side issue. 


AMBASSADOR CHINDA—How 
known here in America of Japan. 


LAvuRA JEAN LippEY—Positively do not 
allow kisses if you desire to wed. 


PREMIER OKUMA—The average Japanese 
has lost the dignity of human stature. 


Otis SKINNER—Your real New Yorker 
goes to the theatre, but from a sense of 
duty. 


Ep. Howr—Plenty of boarding houses 
are pleasanter places of residence than 
plenty of homes. 


JAMES SEXTON, OF THE DocK WORKERS’ 
Union—If Germany wins, nothing else on 
God’s earth matters. 


Watt Mason—All girls should marry 
when they can. There’s naught more use- 
ful than a man. 


Senator JoHN SHARP WiLtLt1AmMs—The 
Confederate soldier was the most quixotic 
human being in the world. 


BERTRAM GOODHUE, ARCHITECT—You 
can’t get comfort and beauty in a house 
that costs $6000 or $7000. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT—There can be no 
greater waste of time than to debate about 
non-debatable things. 


CHARLES RANN KENNEDY—I wrote my 
“The Terrible Meek” by direct inspiration 
from Heaven ; 


Louis D. BranpEis—What we must do 
in America is not to attack our judges, but 
to educate them. 


Emperor WILLIAM—AIl hostile assaults 
will break to pieces upon the power of a 
clean conscience. 


JANE ADDAMS—This war began in se- 
cret diplomacy. It will end in secret con- 
ferences by diplomatists. 


NorMAN Hapcoop—I do not pretend to 
guess exactly what role religion will play 
in the future. 


Wooprow Witson—There ought never 
to be another presidential nominating con- 
vention. 


Bitty Sunpay—The Holy Spirit don’t 
want to take a bath of beer and swim 
around in booze. Not on your tintype. 


Sir Wi1tLt1AM OsLER—Up to fifteen a 
boy can be appealed to thru his stomach 
-. then thru his heart, but not thru his 

ead. 


Henry Hortt—The Government carries 
the Police Gazette at a cent a pound and 
charges eight times as much to carry a 
spelling book or a Bible. 


SENATOR Hotitis—We should abandon 
foolish talk about there being any “quar- 
rel” between President Wilson and Mr. 
Bryan. 


TnoMAs Ewine, COMMISSIONER OF PatT- 
ENTS—The new rules, while elaborate and 
technical, make for brevity, simplification, 
speed and efficiency. 


BisHorp LAWRENCE OF MASSACHUSETTS 
—I personally would as lief have this coun- 
try overrun by every nation of the earth 
as to have it under the bondage of mili- 
tarism. 


GrorcE BrigHamM—Fricky Hancock took 
his bass fiddle to the Gander Creek bottoms 
yesterday and played several selections 
under hickory trees, but had little success, 
as the hickory nuts are nearly all gone. 

Henry J. Prerce—Were it not for the 
discovery of processes whereby it is now 
possible, with the aid of electric energy, to 
obtain supplies of fixt nitrogen from the 
atmosphere, the perpetuation of the human 
race would be endangered, 
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Have You a Boy Problem ? 
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The best boy ever born is a serious problem. The brighter 
the boy the greater the problem. And you can’t solve it by 
arithmetic, algebra or geometry. It is largely a question of 


food, hygiene and exercise. The food problem is easily 
solved with 


Shredded Wheat 


the most perfect ration ever devised for growing 
boys and girls. It contains in proper proportion all 
the elements for building muscle, bone and brain 
and in their most digestible form. The crispness of 
the shreds encourages thorough chewing which 
develops sound teeth and healthy gums. 2 





For breakfast heat one or more Biscuits in the oven 
to restore crispness; pour hot or cold milk over them 
adding a little cream. Salt or sweeten to suit the 
taste. A warm, nourishing meal to study on, to play 
on, to grow on. 
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Made only by 


The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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